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THE massacre at fort pillow. 
details of the horrid affair. _ 

. correspondence of The Missouri Democrat. 

Cairo, Thursday, April 14,1864. 
Rvpobe leaving Memphis Tuesday afternoon, v 
re nort that Fort Pillow was captured, ar 
f5om we proceeded up the river in the Platte 
' Hey loaded down with passengers, and with the 

i" 6 "' s s w 01 " , 4. N t.?id’"irr IMS 

^ g >he’re the gunboat cast off, and steamed up to- 
tlie f or t. We were about three miles below 

* fort and could see mounted pickets on the shore. 

1 r the gunboat got within reach she opened on the 
rt with shell, hut met with no reply. She continued 
nwly until she got in near the fort and near the 
ore where she fired a shot or two and then stopped, 
fe bad followed her at a distance, and now, about 
) am-, came U P abreast and passed her and the 
■rt. As we came up, we saw fire and smoke pro¬ 
dding from shore, which proved to be some 
uildiugs and some hay on the levee. We also, for 
« first time, saw people moving about, some on foot 
d gome on horseback, behind the smoke ( and soon 
>ver*l persons came to the bank of the river with a 
hite flag- The gunboat sent a skiff ashore, wluch 
forned in-about twenty minutes, and then the gun- 
j»t landed. We, at this time, were a mile above, 

)d being signaled by the gunboat, returned and 
nded by the boat. While returning near the shore, 
e g»w numerous dead bodies strewed along the 
rer and on the sides of the bluff. We found, on 
nding, quite a number of Confederate officers; 
nong them Brig.-Gen. Chalmers, with his Stall, and 
»j, C. W. Anddrson, of Gen. Smith’s staff - , and 
hers of the rebel officers whose names I did not 
srn. Arrangements were made to parole all the 
ounded, and men were detached to bring them in. 
n agreement for trace till 5 p.m. was agreed upon, 
id permission freely given to visit the fort and 
■ounds. Escorted by Capt. Lindsay, formerly of 
atcbez, now in the rebel army, your correspondent 
sited the fort and adjacent grounds—the scene of 
ition the day preceding. On the way up—about 
rce miles below the fort—we were signalled by a 
it-boat on the Missouri shore, and took on board a 
Jored corporal and three wounded men, and re¬ 
ived our first account from them of the fight. 

THK ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF THE FORT. 

We have gleaned the facts of the fight from au- 
entic sources, and they may be relied upon as 
jihful. The rebels, under Forrest, appeared and 
ove in the pickets about sunrise on Tuesday morn- 
r. The garrison of the fort consisted of about two 
ndred of the Thirteenth Tennessee Volunteers and 
ar hundred negro artillery, all under command of 
aj. Booth; the gunboat No. 7 was also in the river, 
le rebels first attacked the outer forts, and in seve- 
1 attempts to charge were repulsed. They were 
nstantly reinforced, and extended their lines to the 
rer on both sides of the fort. The garrison in the 
o outer forts were at length overpowered by supe- 
ir numbers, and about noon evacuated them and 
tired to the fort on the river. Here the fight was 
lintained with great obstinacy, and continued till 
out 4 p.m. The approach to the fort from the rear 
over a gentle declivity, cleared find fully exposed 
a raking fire from two sides of the fort. About 
yards from the fort is a deep ravine, running all 
>ng the front, and so steep at the bottom as to be 
Iden from the fort, and not commanded by its-guns. 
e rebels charged with great boldness down the de-' 
vity, and faced without blanching a murderous fire 
m the guns and small arms of the fort, and 
>wded into the ravine where they were sheltered 
im fire by the steep bank which had been thus left 
some unaccountable neglect or ignorance. Here 
i rebels organized for a final charge upon the fort, 
xr sending a flag of truce with a demand for sor¬ 
rier, which was refused. The approach from the 
vine was up through a deep, narrow gully, and the 
sep embankments of the fort. The last charge was 
ide about 4 p.m. by the whole rebel force, and 
w successful after a most desperate and gallant 
fence. The rebel army was estimated at from twff 
ousand to four thousand, and succeeded by mere 
rce of numbers. The gunboat had not been idle, 
it guided by signals from the fort, poured upon the 
bels a constant stream of shot and shell. She fired 
|0 shells, and as testified to by those who could see, 
ith marvellous precision and with fatal effect, 
aj. Booth, who was killed near the close of the 
[bt, conducted the defence with great coolness, skill 
ri gallantry. His last signal to the boat was, 
V’e are hard pressed and shall be overpowered.” 
e refused to surrender, however, and fought to the 
st By the uniform and voluntary testimony of the 
bel officers as well as the Burvivors of the fight, 

■e negro artillery regiments fought with the brave- 
and coolness of veterans and served the guns 
ith skill and precision? They did not falter nor 
uch until at the last charge, when it was evident 
would be overpowered, they broke and fled to- 
ard the river, and here commenced the most barba- 
cruel outrages that ever tfee 
rebels have perpetrated during the wi 

REBEL ATROCITIES. 

•Mfcr the rebels were in undisputed possession of I 

* fort and the survivors had surrendered, they com- 
enced the indiscriminate butchery of all the Federal 
ddiery. The colored soldiers threw down their 
ms and raised their arms in token of surrender, but 
>tthe least attention was paid to it. They eontin- 

to shoot down all they found. A number of 
®m finding no quarter was given, ran over the bluff | 

1 the river, and tried to conceal themselves under 
h i an <l in the bushes, were pursued by the 
! . savages, and implored them to snare their lives, 
eir appeals were made in vain, and they were all 
‘0t down in cold blood and in full sight of the gun- 
»t, chased and shot them down as they would 
r^j ^ passed up the bank of the river and counted 
dead strewed along. One had crawled into a 
wow log and was killed in it, another had got over 
» bank in the river, and had got on to a board 
out into the water. He lay on it on his face, 
«h his feet in the water. He laid there when ex- 
"f. staf k and stiff. Several had tried to hide in 
lce ? “ade by the falling bank, and could not be 
illJ> out difficulty, but they were singled outand 
ihj..' rom the best information I could get, the 
reared °-/I 3 were ’ to a vei Y considerable extent, 
'ennpasof tlle , 8ame wa y- One of the Thirteenth 
hat a f.® e ° n board—P- W. Harrison—informs 
ne 0 f X Ibe surrender he was below the bluff, 
le told v r f , Presentee? a pistol to shoot him. 
,ot to « Wm „ bad surrendered, and requested him 
p th P ble spared him, and directed him to go 
iefor e k:„ to f° r t- Harrison asked him to go 
old him f or , wou ld be shot by*others, but he 
ceded alon g- He started, and bad not pro- 

listol. w - ore be met a rebel, who presented his 
10 attem;„ arr ! a01 ?. begged him not to fire, but paying 
btoimh ,Z U l ? “S request, he fired and shot him 
eg. shoulder, and another shot him ' " 

'ther c» m „ and w bile he lay unable to move, *u- 
Wri 30r , , f, l0 , n E an d was about to fire again, when 
m Plored !• b* m be was badly wounded twice, and 
>»d an v r „‘ m not l r ° fire. He asked Harrison if he 
‘ watch said he had a little money and 

dnety doll 1 ■ r °bel took from him his watch and 

’robablv r? m money, and left him. Harrison is, 
‘eea relatR*) y w ' 0UI “ded. Several such cases have 
be whit es ea me ’ anc * b rbink, to a great extent, 
iered. th an “.negroes were indiscriminately 

fifternoaa r . el Tennesseeans have about the _ 

is ajr a ir, 0 , a J amst Tennesseeans in the Federal army, 
bat Gen p 6 ne groes. I was told by a rebel officer 
with hig 7? rreB t shot one of his men and cut another 
-t may hp S f , w bo were shooting down prisoners., 
fis men j’ 2? ut be is responsible for the conduct of 

’ and & en. Chalmers stated publicly, wbile “ 1 


the Platte Talley, that though he did not encourage J One line officer, however, was not so lost to all >lic- 


WHOLE NO. 1,247, 


INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHT. 

The negro corporal, Jacob Wilson, whom we 
picked up below Fort Pillow, had a narrow escape. 
He was down on the river bank, and seeing that no 
quarter was shQwn, stepped into the water so tkat he 
lay partly under it. A rebel coming along asked him 
what was the matter; he said he was badly wounded 
and the rebel, after taking from his pocket all the 
money he had, left him. It happened to be near by a 
flat boat tied to the bank, and about 3 o’clock in the 
morning. When all was quiet, Wilson crawled into 
it and got three more wounded comrades also into it.! 
and cut loose. The boat floated out into the channel’ i 
and we found it ashore some miles below. The 
wounded negro soldiers we have aboard feigned 
themselves dead until we came along. Capt. Young, 
Twenty-fourth Missouri, Provost-Marshal at the fort’ 

" is captured, and was out on his parole. He was 

the boat, and while there the Lady Pike, from St. 
Lonis, came up, with his Vife aboard. He was al¬ 
lowed to go into the boat to see her, and then re¬ 
turned to his captors. Maj. Bradford was also cap¬ 
tured, and at large on his parole. The rebel officers 
denounce him for breaking his parole, and say that 
during Tuesday night he escaped. It is believed that 
the rebels killed him, and that the charge of breaking 
his parole is a mere pretence to conceal his murder. 

Capt. Lindsay,rebel officer, to whom Tam iodefct-J 
for courteons aumicted to me that Gen. 

r orrest was slightly woufded, and had a horse killed 
under him, but another rebel officer informed a friend 
of bis, who was on the boat with us, that Gen. F. 
was twice wounded, and badly, by the bursting of a 
shell. 

The rebels claim to have but only ten killed and 
thirty wounded, but Capt. Young, who had been to 
their camp, says that they have two hospitals well. 
filled, and he thinks their killed and wounded exceed.| 

When I visited the fort, the guns bad all been 
taken away. The huts scattered around had been 
mostly burned up. In one of these were bodies of 
colored soldiers partly burned, but whether or not by 
design I cannot state. 

Dr. Fitch, surgeon of the fort, was taken prisoner, 

and through the influence of some rebel surgeons- 

released on bis parole and came up with us. 
"confirms, from bis own personal observation, the 
butchery of onr soldiers by the rebels. He informed 
me, that after the fort was taken, the soldiers ran 
down the bluff to the river, throwing away their 
arms, holding up their hands, and crying out that 
they surrendered, but the rebels continued to fire on 
them from the bluff without the least regard to their 
cries. Dr. Fitch'says he saw twenty white soldiers 
paraded in line on the bank of the river, and when in 
line the rebels fired upon and killed all but one, who 
ran to the river and hid under a log, and in that con¬ 
dition was fired at a number of times and wounded. 
He says that Major Bradford also ran down to the 
river, and after he told them that he had surrendered, 
more than fifty shots were fired at him. He then 
jumped into the river, and swam out a little ways, 
and whole volleys were fired at him there without I 
hitting him. He returned to the shore, #cd meeting, 
as the Doctor supposes, some officer, was protected, 
but he heard frequent threats from the rebels that 
they would kill him. It was a subject of considerable 
remark that Capt. Young was treated by the rebels 
with so much favor—and it is Baid that his brother, 
who has been in the rebel army, kept a grog shop at 
the fort, and was a rebel sympathizer. 

DISGUSTIN* TOADYISM. 

Two or three Federal band-box officers on board 
the Platte Valley, one of them with his young bride, 
made themselves conspicuous in fawning around the 
rebel officers. They brought. Gen. Chalmers and 
several subordinate cut-throat looking officers on 
board the Platte Valley, drank with them, introduced 
them - to their wives, and invited them to dinner. 
They made room for them at the ladies’ table, 
and they sat down-.to dinner; but it nappenea, 
either by accident or from a just idea of the 
fitness of things on the part of our high-spirited 
Captain, that at that moment the signal bell for 
moving was heard, and the rebel officers leaving 
their soup untouched, skedaddled. Gen. Chalmers 
soliloquizing as he hurried past your correspondent 
that he had learned to run as well as to fight. In the 
conversation preceding the dinner, Gen. Chalmers 
said\o did not countenance or encourage his soldiers 
killing captive negro soldiers, but it was right and 
justifiable. A Federal officer who will so disgrace 
himBelf and his country, ought to be dismissed the 

_4 officers were generally well clad, but bad 

very little to distinguish them from the privates. 
Gen. Chalmers had simply a black feather in his hat, 
and the other officers stripes on their collars. 

It was stated by some of the Rebel officers that 
they had only about twenty-five colored prisoners, 
and they were old servants of white officers, and that 
all colored soldiers were killed. Tib is I believe to be 

Correspondence of The Chicago Tribune. 

To the shame of the Americans, be it said, on the 
steamer Platte Valley were found men, some of them 
wearing the United StateB uniform, who lionized 
Chalmers, offering him every attention, taking him 
into the ladies’ cabin, and extending to him every 
kindness and courtesy imaginable, appearing to be 
highly honored with his noticlf 
Those who thus disgraced the cause by favoring 
le villain Chalmers must not go unpunished, and 
their conduct must be investigated and rewarded ac¬ 
cording to their deserts. To the honor of others, one 
officer in particular whose name unfortunately we 
could nbt learn, they refused to drink or have arty 
intercourse with the barbarians, as they so truly 
proved themselves by slaughtering men who, with 
uplifted hands, failed to obtain mercy, but had their 
heads cleft from their shoulders, or laid open with 
Sabres, or their skulls stove in with butts of guns.. 
After throwing down their arms, after being over¬ 
powered by overwhelming odds, several small squads 
of negroes were drawn up in line and shot down. 
After this the poor creatures would take refuge be¬ 
hind white men, when the rebels would fire,_ fre¬ 
quently bringing down both white and black. No at¬ 
tention was paid to the wounded, and the commonest 
dictates of humanity were utterly disregarded. 

Inside of the works the most revolting spectacle 
laginable presented itself. The dead and wounded 
ere lying in heaps, writhing in agony, while from 
the consuming buildings came often the shrieks of the 
burning negroes. 

From $he Cairo News, April 10. 

Yesterday afternoon we visited the- United States 
Hospital at Mound City, and had an interview with 
the wounded men from Fort Pillow. 

•The Fort Pillow wounded are doing much better 
than could be expected from the terrible nature of 
their wounds ; but one, Wm. Jones, had died, though 
Adjt. Learing and Lieut. John H. Porter cannot 
possibly long survive. Of the whole number—fifty- 
two—all except two were cut or shot after they had 
surrendered! They all tell the same story of the 
rebel barbarities, and listening to a recital of the 
terrible scenes at the fort makes one’s blood run cold. 
They say they were able to keep the > rebels at bay 
for several hours, notwithstanding the immense dis¬ 
parity of numbers, and but for their treachery in 
creeping up under the walls of the fort while a truce 
was pending, would have held out until the Olive 
Branch arrived with troops, with who B e assistance 
they would have defeated Chalmers beyond doubt. 

So well were oar men protected behind their works, 
that our loss was very trifling before the rebels 
scaled the walls and obtained possession. As soon 
as they saw the rebels inside the walls the Unionists 
cea«ed firing, knowing that further resistance was 
useless ■ but the rebels continued firing, crying out, 
"Shoot them! shootJ|pm ! show them no quarter 1” 
The Unionists, with one or two exceptions, had 
thrown down their arms in token of surrender and 
therefore could offer no resistance. In vain they held 
up their hands, and begged their captors to spare 
their lives; but they wereappeahng to fi en d8 , 
the butchery continued until out of near 600 
who composed the garrison, but 230 remained aLve 
and of this number 62 were wounded, and nine died 

Capt Bradford^of the 1st Alabama Cavaliy was 
an especial object of rebel hatred, and his death was 
fully determined upon before the as ® au \ t 7ahoT but 
After he had surrendered he was basely @boU>ut 

having bis revolver still at bis side, he e p 
among a crowd of rebels, bringing three of the scoun 
drels to the eround. The massacre was acquic.ceu 


tates of humanity, and exerted himself to stop :he 
slaughter. To this man’s noble exertions are due 
most of the lives that were saved. Several of fas 
wounded said, “ He saved my life, God bless himj.” 

His name, if ever known, will be honored by all loj l 
men, while they execrate the memory of Chahm. j,, 
and those who carried out his fiendish orders. c 
The atrocities committed almost exceed belief, apd 
but for the fact that so many confirm the stories, we 

could not credit them. One man already badly - 

wounded asked of a scoundrel who was firing athiai, columns had 


being slaughtered at Olustee, it was the irrepressible 
negro humor, with something more than a dash of 
sarcasm, that prompted the battle-cry: “ Three 
cheers for old Massachusetts and S7 a month ! 

(Three dollars are reserved by government for 
clothes). Tis well known that the General in com¬ 
mand came to the Colonel and said, “ The day is lost; . _ 

you must do what you can to save the army from de- forcible kind, and the object 
struetion.” And nobly did they obey him. They ! n-. — t c-j 

fired their guns till their ammunition was exhausted, 
and then stood with fixed bayonets till the broken 
columns bail tin. tr> retreat, and though once, en- 


•ferred to, and which I shall again comment on pre- j the necessary vote, in the Senate. It needs now a 
sently, is a very fair one apparently, and sounds like | two-thirds vote in the House ; and must then be raii- 
' noble work, undertaken bv noble men. I do not i fied by three-fourths of the States. There, are at this 
ohder that Northern men see in it all its advocates 1 time thirtv-fivp. States in the Union OnlnraJn V.. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 

Corresponilence of Tho N. Y. Tribune. 

Boston, April 13,1864. 

It is to be presumed that there are but few, if | 
any, who have not heard of the 54th and 55 th Massa¬ 
chusetts Volunteers, the first brought to notice by the 
brave assault on Fort Wagner, in which they lost 
their noble young Colonel, and since then by their 
share in the siege of Charleston, and the terrible bat¬ 
tle of Olustee, Florida. 

In February, 1863, as the quota of Massachusetts 

as not full, Gov. Andrew proposed to raise one 
regiment of colored men for the field, to help to solve 
the great question, “ Will the black man fight ? ’’ 
Looking at it in the light of a year’s experience, it 
scarcely seems possible that this was seriously dis¬ 
cussed ; but at that time there were but few colored 
men in the army, and only those that had been en¬ 
listed in the Southern States. 

Massacnuseus, nrst in ems as in an movements for 
human progress and freedom," took it upon herself to 
say that they would fight, and Gov. Andrew applied 
' the Secretary of War for permission to try the ex- 
. riment. It was granted, and the promise given 
that they should be treated and- paid the same as 
other soldiers. 

A recruiting office was immediately opened in 


to spare his life. “ No 1 damn you ! ” was the reply,; | tirely outflanked, the enemy getting sixty yards ._ 
“you fight with niggers!” and’forthwith discharges., their year, their undaunted’front and loud cheering 
two more balls into him. One negro was made tc I caused the enemy to pause, and allowed them time to 
assist in digging a pit to bury the dead in, and was] fall back. They occupied the position as rear guard 
himself cast in among others aud buried. Five ar« | all the way back to Jacksonville, and wherever was 
known to have been buried alive ; of these, two duj i the post of danger, there were the 54th to be found, 
themselves out, and are now alive and in the hospital j I presume that what thev have undergone in the way . 
Daniel Tyler of Company B was shot three times, and | of hard and incessant labor, scarcity of food, lack of j 
Btrnck on the head, knocking ont his eye. After tbisi clothing, etc., & but wbat manv "regiments have I 
be was buried, but not liking his quarters, dug out,j suffered during the war. so there could be no use in 
He laughs over his adventures, and says be is one o|| enumerating them, unless it be to show those who 
the best “ dug-outs ” in the world. I "rill not be convinced that they are entitled to all that 

Wm. Jordan, colored, was shot four times, and lost j itber soldiers are, and that there is no excuse for 
one leg. He bears his misfortune well, and will -heir being refused their proper pay. Hundreds of 
do^itless recover. Dr. Wardner says the negroes | nsfances could be adduced to show that they have 
—”*-it wonderful tenacity of life, and of the despe-r, n v u-y requisite of good soldiers, and many officers 
jvounded at Fort Pillow nearly all will recover- wr , - t first looked down upon them now desire lobe 
of the white soldiers have several wound#-- -in. -|.l'.. jJu>n> T’b- 


wonder that Northern men see in it all its advocates] time thirty-five States in the Union. Colorado, Ne- 
claim. I say, I do not wonder at this, because the j braska and Nevada are knocking at the door for ad- 
other side was not shown, and the arguments them-1 mission, which will probably be granted them by the 
present Congress. This would make thirty-eight 
States, of which the votes of three-fourths, or twentv- 
---- would be needed for a ratification. It is almost 


_ not shown, and the arguments them- 
apparently of the plainest and most 
. and the object a most noble one. 

. . I find the facts to be, these arguments 

fall to the ground—not one of them bearing exami¬ 
nation. I claim, 1st, That the negroes—having been 
found in possession of the soil (the white owners 
’ ’ away), the soil being theirs by reason of 

; of l.w it—are entitled tn 


generations of unpaid labor upon it—are entitled to | have mentioned, which would give us twenty-i_ 

ihefirsUqmsideratio)-. in the matter of its redistribu* | and, with Tennessee, thirty. It is thus highly prob- 


sc-verfll ut them fo«-.e=Jlve. xne wounds Sre „ 
any severe, but the men are doing extremely well, 
and are in excellent, spirits. They feel quite proud of 
defending their fort so long against such overwhelm-1 
ing numbers, and declare that but for their treachery 
in stealing up while negotiations under flag of tr 
were going on, the rebels could not Have taken 
place in daylight. When asked about the conduct of | 
the negroes, they gave them great praise, saying they 
fought as only brave men can fight. The 13th Ten¬ 
nessee Cavalry consisted of bnt one battalion under 
Major Booth, who commanded the fort. 

They numbered abont 250 men—95 were taken 
prisoners, 29 are in the hospital, 4 or 5 escaped, the 
rest we buried at Fort Pillow—nearly all of them 
massacred after they bad surrendered. These men 
all tell the same tale, and recount the same horrid 
story, and it is impossible to doubt the truth of their 
statements. They are all Kentuckians, Tennesseans, 
Georgians. Some few of them have families residing 
in this State, having come here to escape rebel 
persecutions. We hope a grateful government will 
take the cases of these brave men into special con¬ 
sideration, and place their families above want and 
distress. 

Many were driven into the river and drowned. 
About four miles above the fort, lodged against the 
trunk of a tree, were seen by passengers on the Platte 
Valley, six dead bodies. In another place three 
bodies were seen. A number of other bodies 
singly on the banks. 


ber, “ We will neither despair nor complan, for Provi¬ 
dence watches over us. Some must suffer for every 
great cause—millions of free men are not born 
without a pang." Massachusetts. 

THE FREEDMEN OF PORT'ROYAL 
FARING HARDLY. 

Beaufort, Port Royal, S. C.) 

March 20th, 1864. ( 

To the Editors of The Independent: 

I hays seen and heard, since I have 'been here, 
very much to interest and instruct, and very much to 
encourage all who look upon the present time and 
the present work in the true light. Many interesting 
and earnest people are at work here, and the field 
of work and the material to work with are such as 
have never before been offered, it seems to me, to 
those who, like Abou Ben Adhem, would stand first 


sponsible for the crops grown upon them ’’ (that is, 
the labor is not, as before, compulsory, under the 
whip ; but, if they don’t labor, they must pay for it,, 
“so far as is possible”). Now, under this system, 
what do these negroes earn on an average ? 55 
cents per day 1 And what did Mr. Philbrick make 
out of this unbounded philanthropy in one season- 
only $80,000 over and above all outlay and other 
expenses. And all this Mr. P. tells the public, in a 
u> ,wr suuouk iu uic uuuujuuu l° n S * etter > anti the New York Evening Post, de- 
af the freedman in this region. I need not me.tion by it, and believing it to be a philanthropy, 

- --mggmsun, or rue 1st South Carolina Vo- ' 


post, you know, or at least know of. He has dared 
to take the highest ground in relation to the black 
man, and the effect of his work and that of othtjp 
(his coadjutors here) is very evident in the condition 


Boston, and the handbills issued with all the usual 
inducements, but particular stress was laid upon the 
thirteen dollars per montb, the same that white sol¬ 
diers received. In a short time the regiment was 
full and overflowing, and the men coming in so fast 
that a second regiment was partly organized before 
the first left camp. 

There was no question what rank or number they 
should receive. Massachusetts, under the various 
calls for volunteers, had enlisted fifty-three regiments, 
and when these were formed they received the num¬ 
bers next in order. They were not the 1st and 2d' 
Massachusetts Colored Infantry, but the 54th''and 
55th Massachusetts Volunteers, thus showing that 
they were considered on exactly the same footing as 
tffe"white regiments. At one time a question was 
raised among themselves as to the surety of the thir¬ 
teen dollars per montb, as there was a law for pay¬ 
ing negro soldiers but ten dollar^, but the Governor 
assured them that he had the promise that they 
should be considered Massachusetts soldiers, and be 
iaid as such. Trusting to this promise of the 
secretary of War, the best class of men came for- J 
ward and enlisted, not only from Massachusetts, but 
from other States, and fugitives from Canada came 
to join their Northern brethren to fight under the 
“ Flag of the Free.” The 54th sailed from Boston on 
the 28th of May, and landed at Hilton Head, S. C., I 
on the 2d of June. The' 55th left in August, and 
were sent to Newbern, and thence to Folly Island,] 
where they remained until ordered to Jacksonville, 
Florida. The last regiment has not Jet received their 
baptism of fire, but has borne the heat and burden of | 
the day daring the long siege of Charleston, and only 
missed the battle of Olustee by a few hours. They 
have shown their endurance and good discipline 
wherever they have been, and will undoubtedly equal 

courage their brothers, whenever the trial comes. 

For a history of the 54th from the time of its leav¬ 
ing Boston to the end of the year M63, I refer you 
to the report in the Adjutant-General’s Report of the 
State of Massachusetts, in which it is shown briefly 
what has been done by the first colored regiment 
raised in a Free State. Nothing has been said of its 
Bufferings—that remains for private hands to record, 
bnt ’tis enough to know that they have gone through 
with all that any troops have been called upon to 
undergo,, and much in addition, owing to the preju¬ 
dice against them. The State bounty of §50 was 
paid to them before leaving camp, and thaPis the only 
money they have received. . . , 

Twice or three times they have been visited by the 
U. S. Paymaster, and been offered the laborer’s wages 
of $10, which to a man they refused, saying, “ Tis an 
insult, after promising us a soldier’s pay and calling 
upon us to do a soldier’s duty, and faithfully has it 
been performed, tc offer us the wages of a laborer, 
who is not called upon to peril his life for his coun¬ 
try.” Finding that the government had tried to force 
them to take this reduced pay, Massachusetts sent 
down agents to make up the difference to them ont of 
the State Treasury, trusting that ere long the country 
would acknowledge them as on an equality with the 
rest of the army. But, in a manner that must re- 
dound to their credit, they refused it. Said they; 

Tis the principle, not the money, that we contend 
_jr ; we.will either be paid as soldiers, or fight with¬ 
out reward.” This drew down upon them the hatred 
of the other colored troops (for those regiments raised 
in the South were promised but $10, as the govern¬ 
ment also took care of their families), and they had 
to hear much from them; but they did not falter. 
Standing by their expressed* determination to have 
justice done them, they quietly perform their duties, 
only praying earnestly that every friend of theirs at 
the North will help the government to see what a 
(jlot rests on its fair fame—a betrayal of the trust 
-iposed in them by the colored race. 

But few of the families of these two regiments 
side in this State, and to those that do the State aid 
does but little in the way of supporting life; and 
those whaare not within our borders, and have sent 
their husbands, brothers and sons to fight for our 
common country, have never received one cent of] 
money for over a year, and for how much longer 
’twill be we cannot say. There probably has been 
no one regiment that has made itself so well known 
during the war, by its good discipline, untiring labor (se 


drels to the ground. The massacre i- .. 

in by most of the rebel officers, Chalmers himselt e. 
pressly declaring that “ home-made Yankees ana 
negroes should receive no quarter.” 


--failing" bravery, as the 54th; but we 

feel that its name may be tarnished, lor the men : 
but mortal, and cannot endure forever, unless justice 
is done them, or they are convinced that theirfriends 
at the North are really working for them. 


md desired the Colored Brigadeto be permanently 
detailed to work in the trenches in the approaches to 
Fort Wag-nm - , saying that they f ‘stood fire” better 
than any others. This small brigade, numbering 
less than one-qnarteT of the troops on the Island, ont 
of 18,000 days’ work did more than 9,500. 

Sergt. Swailes, the Sergeant-Major of the regiment, 
fought so splendidly at Olustee that the officers 
united in requesting the Governor to give him a com¬ 
mission, and now a lieutenant’s commission awaits 
him whenever he recovers from‘his wounds and re¬ 
joins the regiment. In ftw meantime his wife and 
’ " J -— ‘ ’ ‘ th^fmor-house (in New York 


children are placed in the 


fit to be placed .on an equality with white soldiers! 

Just as surely as the sun shines on us day by day, 
so surely shall the voice of those men who sealed 
their faith with their life's blood, in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, in South Carolina and Florida, call aloud 
from their graves for justice to their brethren, and 
never will they cease crying till the country shall 
hide her head with shame that even for a time she al¬ 
lowed those prejudices arising irpm sympathy with 
slavery to blind her to the calls of right. As they 
are treated now ’tis but another form of this great 
evil; but wheif jve of the North will acknowledge 
them as men like ourselves, then, indeed slavery is 
dead. To use the touching words of one of their num- 
her. “ We will neither desimir nnr cnmnlan fur Prnoi. 


Total. 
.. 11,168 
. 3.427 
. .130 986 


runteers, for you know how thorough a Christian 
gentleman and soldier he is. Others there are, and 
“ of devout women not a few,” who are laboring 
without weariness to assist the freed slave in his ef¬ 
forts to become able to bear his freedom and assume 
the full stature of a man. 

And so the great work has begun. And so the 

en who were leaders at a time when to be an Abo¬ 
litionist was to be persecuted, reviled, and shunned, 
unlike the first great abolition leader, are permitted 
to see the children of Israel “ go in and possess the 
land.” 

But in this very act of possession, or rather of 
striving to take that possession which has been pro- 1 
mised them, there has arisen a difficulty, at once so 
useless, so wicked, and such a violation of the plight¬ 
ed faith, not of individuals only, but of the govern¬ 
ment itself, as greatly to discourage the black man, 
and to shock those who really desire the permanent 
and highest good of the colored race, and whose 
vision is not obscured and judgment warped by the 
Almighty Dollar. It is to this subject that I espe¬ 
cially ask your serious attention, involving, as it does, 
the whole subject of aid to the freed slave. It is this 
abuse of power, and violation of faith, striking at the 
very root of the existence of tbe freedman, as afreed- 

an here, which I desire to tell of. 

You will remember that, at the uine these lands 
fell again into tbe hands of the government, and were 
opened to loyal people for settlement, tne Government 
determined to sell the estates and plantations, as they 
were reclaimed, to loyal purchasers for taxes. A 
subsequent order permitted negroes to preempt, at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre. Many of thPm did so, and, 
entering upon the land, commenced its cultivation. 
Two weeks after, the order was changed, and the first 
order readopted. This change was effected by 
various means, and representations to the govern¬ 
ment, to the effect that the negro was by the 
system of preemption being preferred to tbe white 
man; that he was not yet fitted to own and 
cultivate so much land; that be was ignorant 
and degraded, and needed tbe civilizing influen¬ 
ts of the white man ; that the land would soon be 
worth from ten to twenty Cmes as much as ftwas 
being sold for, etc., etc.—of which more presently. 

Meantime, during these two weeks, the negroes 

id, to a very considerable extent, embraced their 
opportunity : they had preempted from 20 to 50 acres 
in families,»nd others were doing the same when tbe 
order was changed—some continued so to preempt 
after the actual change, but before it was known. 
Now the purchasers at the land sales, who have 
bought these very lands, on which the negroes have 
settled, come in with their title-deedB and claim tbe 
right to drive them out; nay, even ask of the military 
authority an armed force to protect them in doing 


and marsh hens, and that they have — 
been surveyed to any considerable extent, so that the 
persons, for whom they are set apart can settle upon 
them, I think the cloven foot pretty plainly appears. 

Now, let me turn for a moment to the other system 
—the systhm of employing the freedmen upon the es¬ 
tates of loyal white tax purchasers. This whole 
system is admirably set forth in Mj. Philbrick’s 
letter, above referred to. The writer of that letter 
came to Beaufort under the auspices of a Boston 
stock company, to purchase estates, and to work 
them to tbe best advantage. His statement of the 
results of that speculation is a very plain and 
straightforward one, and those results, in a pecuniary 
point of view, more than satisfactory. Now, about 
the employment of the negro. “ Each family," says 
Mr. P., “ has a little patch of land for their own cul¬ 
tivation, and tbeirtfeouse-rent free” (all this they had 
when they were slaves) ; "they are held entirely re¬ 
sponsible for their own food” (their “ owners ” pro¬ 
vided them with food and clothing, too); “ and, to 
give .them courage, and provide for their current 
wants, partial payments are. made each month for 
planting and hoeing the crop per acre—reserving the 
principal payment lor the end.” “ And to each family 
a definite portion of land was assigned for the culti¬ 
vation of cotton, in such quantities as they chose to 
take, and the separate families so assuming the care 
of these patches were made, as far as possible, remk I leave entirely out of view the Parish of St. Tam- 
annnethle inr* h» nmna oTwwn iinnn thom ” ftW ia ^n a ny, because, though there were some votes cast 
there at the (pretended) gubernatorial election of 
Feb. 22, yet in point of fact there was but a.small 
fraction of the area of the parish temporarily in the 
occupation of our troops, and it has Bince been aban¬ 
doned. There should also be deducted from the above 
the following parishes in which votes were cast and 
returns of election made, because in them our control 
of the parish was strictly limited to the surface occu¬ 
pied by the camps, v" 

s. Mary.16,767 

-oervlUe. 10,433 

Hast Baiun Bmign. .... .V. .... .1.“ ‘ 

West Baton Rouge.v. ' . 

East Feliciana.14,29 


Now there is very little question but that the law, 
i it now stands, is on the side of the land-sharpers 
and speculators. Tbe law' as it did stand, when it 
gave the negro the right to preempt, was a good one, 
as far as it went. It should have been broader and 
more .liberal than it was. The arguments used to 
effect the change were subtle, and specious, and cal¬ 
culated to deceive—apparently truthful and humane. 
I know that the vast majority of those at the North 
whQ have examined the question at all believe that it 
is a good law. But see what hardships it has already 
entailed ; see what a breach of faith it involves. The 
negro here has very little reason to trust the fidelity 
of the white man" I hardly think these vacillating 
laws will be calculated to - make his faith any strong¬ 
er, especially when, with one hand they give him 
independence and a home, and with the other take 
both away. ,. , , . 

This system of preemption, which was so short a 
time in operation, was eminently wise and just. It 
gave the freedman at once a personal interest in his 
freedom, something to live for and work for-a country 
and a home. It made a man of him, proved to him 
that the Northern white man was Jus friend, and 
would see him righted. He had the vPy land—upon 
which he was born, which he had earned again and 
again by his labor, which had been bathed by his 
sweat and his tears, and too often with his blood 
he had this very land secured to him, as he thought 
and was assured, as his own. But these estateajwere 
valuable, and the white man is philanthropic truly, 
but likes fat farms, and so philanthropy saw that the 
negro was not fit to earn so much; that the natural 
tendency of the freed negro is to rest satisfied with 
supplying his simple wants, which he can do in the 
Southern States with a very small amount of labor 
' ’ fitter of Edward S. Philbrick, in N. Y. Evening 

-, March 9th); that these lands had better go into 

the hands of loyal white purchasers, who would em¬ 
ploy the freedmen, and thus the land would be fully 
cultivated, the negro provided for philanthropically, 
and the owner pocket the proceeds. I know that the 


n —their former status as slaves being considered 
only as in their favor, in thaffdistribution. 

2d. That the faith of the government in this 
gard, having been once pb'ghted to the negro, should 
be kept all the more faithfully and strictly, because 
he is “ ignorant and degraded,” as Mr. Philbrick calls 
him. 

3d. That, to break this faith is to ruin forever 
hope of recolonizing this region with that very class 
of men most desirable for it, to destroy all hope of 
ever gaining the full Confidence of the class again, 
and to render hopeless tbe task of permanently bene¬ 
fiting the black upon American soil. 

4th. The sole and or’j o*u?e for tb* po-.ition 


ship of the eoil'by the native-born negro, is that, by 
excluding him, more land, at a merely nominal rate, 
comes into their hands—lands which will next year 
be worth frnm ten to forty dollars an acre, besides 
the efiormons profits from the crops of Sea Island 

a certain portion of the soil has been set apart 
exclusively for the negro, which tbe white man can¬ 
not purchase if he would. True—seven thousand 
acres, with three thousand additional, for school 
purposes. The fact that any has been set apart 
shows that they knew the weak point in their own 

. ^-_ position. And, when I add, that a considerable por- 

Siale) to prevent their starving ! Comment is need- Ltion of these lands so reserved are swamp lands, 
less. And these are tbe men who are not considered notally unfit for any purpose, except to breed alliga- 
litv with white soldiers ! tors and marfsh bens and that thev have not vet 


REORGANIZATION OF LOUISIANA. 

LETTER OF THOMAS J. DURANT. 

New Orleans, March 81,1864. 
The Hon. Hknbt Winter Davis, M. , Washington. 1). C. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of the 12 th inst. reached me 
on the 30th, in answer to mine of 27th nit. 

“ But what am I to do with it ? ” Gather from it 
the idea that Congress, by neglecting to perform the 
duty of providing regular government for tbe rebel 
districts reclaimed by our arms, in leaving ns 
exposed to the evils of military nsnrpation in civil 
matters, exposing tbe cause of Freedom to the attacks 
of its enemies, and placing us in the dangerous con¬ 
dition of being left with tbe curse of rebellion in ex¬ 
istence, and toe State governments in tbe hands of 
rebels wearing the masks of loyal men. “Where 
did the United States lines run ; wbat is in, what is 
out, t>f onr immediate possession ? ” Our lines em¬ 
braced the Parishes of Plaquemines, St. Bernard, 
New Orleans, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche, 
Terrebonne, that portion of the Parish of St. Mary 
of the Bayou Teche; the portions of Iberville, 

; Baton Rouge, and West Baton Rouge immedi¬ 
ately on the river bank ; the portion of East Feliciana 
and of St. Tammany on which the troops were en¬ 
camped. This was absolutely all we possessed ; but 
the possession was not all undisturbed, for in all the 
parishes above St. John tbe Baptist, fronting on the 
river, there were guerilla bands which rendered the 
life of every man unsafe who was known to have 
taken an oath of allegiance to tbe United States; and 
of this I have personal knowledge. 
luBy the State Auditor’s Report of 1860, the popula- 
Dn of these parishes was as follows : 

Free Free 

I Parish. White*. Colored. Slaves. I 

laquemines. 5,695 605 4.958...I 

■I. Bernard. "1,478 63 1,886... 

Orleans.112,172 7,GU 11.200... 

Jefferson. 9,012 4G6 4,230... 

St. Charles. 883 129 3,780... 

2,777 320 4 149 .1 

3,420 
3.630 
0,869 
7,372 


St. John Baptist. 

St. James. 

Ascension. 

Assumption. 

Lafourche. 

Terrehone. 

Mary.. 


eatly believes that the vi 


of good works has culminated in his transactions here, 
I have no doubt. It is very easy to be persuaded 
at one ifla philanthropist, when the work engaged 
_ is one which pays such enormous profits. So plaus¬ 
ible is Mr. Philbrick’e letter, so earnest does he ap- 
to .be in his work, so simple-minded in the clean 

_st he makes of the whole plan of his speculationsr 

that the very best people at the North are deceived 
by it, and’ believe him to be a second Wilberforce and 
Astor united in one. 

Now, if these negroes are employed at all upon 
these plantations—and doubtless they may be with 
tbe most perfect propriety—and, in many cases, 
should be—then they ought to be paid full laborers’ 
wages. Any one of these freedmen may go North if 
he chooses, and earn from $1.50 to $2.50 per day, as 
a coal-heaver, or in other branches of manual labor. 
White men will not work for less here and find them¬ 
selves, and yet Mr. P.’s method gives them 55 cents! * 
The Boston Stock Company ought to return to those 
negroes the uttermost farthing of the money they 
have squeezed out of them, paying them an average 
of $2 per day for the work already done and reen¬ 
gaging theo^for another season at the same prices; 
and, even it that were .done, their profits would yet 
be enormous. All that Mr. P. says of the tendency of 
the free negro to rest satisfied with a little, and his 
unfitness to have and manage business for himself, is 
thrown in for effect. The free negro here is capable 
‘-king care of himself and his family, of cultivating 
i full extent his own farm, and "of becoming a 
good ciffzen—loyal, laborious, honest. This is the 
united testimony of all who have watched him here 
for the past two years, except such men as can only 
:e in him a machine to make money for themselves. 
I have written thus at length, because I believe 
that you ought to know these facts, and that, through 
you, the public ought to know them. 

With great respect, yours, - 


•Injustice 1 


i Mr. Philbrick, however, it should be stated 
4 his laborers are women and men not fully 
;t of the able-bodied negroes having 


able-t_,_„_„ 

been enlisted in the army. Still, taking the value uf an 
able-bodieflman’s labor to be $2.50 per day, which is not 
too high, that should be made the basis of their payment, 
others being paid in the ratio of their ability, with some 
view to their necessities 03 well. The women, it should be 
remembered, are, and always have been, regarded as good, 
— nearly as good, field-hands as the men, for working 
—.ton. The amount of work which they actually did for 
Mr. P. in one season, measured by the amount of money 
he made by it, is a pretty good criterion of the real value 
of their labor. 


~ If the friends of liberty coaid be convinced that 
slavery is still dangerously alive, they would hasten 
lassage of the amendment to the Constitution, 

_ before Congress, for its entire abolition all over ! 

the United States. Perhaps the following case, now 
engaging the attention of a court in Tennessee, will 
show to those who are over-sanguine about the mat¬ 
ter that they can afford to omit no proper legislation 
which shall definitely set this question at rest. Tir " 
quote from tbe Nashville Union for March 24th 

“ A case of much interest was brought before Squire I 
Robinson yesterday morning ; it was a suit instituted by Mr. 
Henry Driver against McClay & Co., for the recovery oi 
twenty-five dollars, the amount of one month’s wages dne 
from the above firm to Mr. Driver, for the services of Al¬ 
bert a negro man owned bv plaintiff and employed by de¬ 
fendants. The negro had left his master, and was employ¬ 
ed by defendant without Mr. Driver’s consent; and farther 
ilr. Driver had notified McClay & Co. that he would hold 
them responsible for the value of the negro’s services. 
Judgment for plaintiff for the full amount claimed.” 

Now, slavery is said to be “ virtually dead 
Tennessee; a negro who does not choose to remain 
with his master, goes about his business and earnesst 
a living for h imself; and we have been told by for¬ 
mer slave-owners that the most of their cl&s were 
glad to be rid of the expense and care of the blacks. 
Yet the moment one of these poor fellows engages in 
any industry, the master comes down upon his em¬ 
ployer and sues him for wages. The result will be 
that no one will dare to employ a negro,and the whok 
black population of the State will be forced into | 
pauperism. 

But it is not only the blacks who will suffer from 
this state of things. Under such a system the whole 
industry of the State will languish ; though in order 
to bring back prosperity to her borders, peaceful and 
l&wful industry must be encouraaod bv every means. 
The Union says: 

“ There is no doubt but the controversy involved in the 
above case will absorb the-attention of the people to a 
great extent this Summer, and perhaps longer; and the 
result willbe paralyzing to the interests of the Slate of Ten¬ 
nessee. Men disposed to hire negroes will not do so, for 
fear they will be compelled to remunerate 


certain that of the twenty-five distinctively loyal 
S atts allffiut New Jersey and Kentucky will vote "for * 
the amendment Besides these we may count on Arkan- 
Louisiana, Texas and the three new States we 


able that the requisite and constitutional majority 
of States will vote for the amendment if Congress 
gives then, the oportunity.— Evening Post. 


8.023. 11,662 

7,218.11.134 

7,656. 14.607 

6,201. 13,768 

4,499 146 6,143.-10,788 

4,021 513 12.223. 16,757 

5,538 205 10690. 16 433 

6.831 429 8,444. 15.704 

1.900 148 4 977 . 7.025 

10,335. 14,294 

Grand total.....303_,398 


Total.. 


which beiDg deducted from the amount stated above, 
leaves the population of the parishes which may be 

‘ 1, even' under a liberal use of language, to have 
n “ in our undisturbed possession, 233,185. 
the United States Census of 1860, tbe total popu¬ 
lation of Louisiana was.708,902 

Deduct “ within our lines," as above.233,185 

Outside of our lines.. .675,617 

(When I begun the above sentence, I supposed the 
statistics were under Ay control; but it is impossible 
“ find them). 

■“ What part of the State is now capable of taking 
care of itself afld its own population if the United 
States troops be withdrawn ? ” There is not a foot 
which could be held if tbe United States 
troops were withdrawn. Tbe whole population with¬ 
in the Union lines has been ordered to be disarmed ; 
the loyal men obeyed the order, but the disloyal 
evaded it; therefore, as even in New Orleans tbe dis¬ 
loyal are at least half tbe population, aud in tbe 
country parishes a proportion still greater, if no 
United States force existed, the disloyal persons 
would have the advantage, even if no aid were re¬ 
ceived by them from the rebel forces outside our ex¬ 
isting lines; which aid, however, they would imme¬ 
diately receive. 

“ Wbat number voted in the several parishes, dis¬ 
tinguishing those in and oat of the lines?” None at 
all voted outside of the lines; even in some parishes, 
nominally inside the lines, in certain parts election 
polls conld not be held. In the parishes within the 
lines, the returns of the election of Feb. 22, including 
107 votes cast by soldiers at Pensacola, in Florida, 
show 10,270. The proclamation of Gen. Banks of 
Jan. 11,1864, invited the “ loyal citizens of the State, 
qualified to vote in public affairs ”.. ..“ to cast their 
votes for the election of-State officers ”—which were 
seven exeentive officers only, who were to constitute 
the civil government' of the State “ under the Consti¬ 
tution and laws of Louisiana,” etc., etc. This was 
recognizing the Constitution of the State to be in 
force, and solving, erroneously, a legal question by a 
military order, as every one who understands the 
theory of our government knows that our State Con- 
stitution and government were destroyed by the re¬ 
bellion. 

It is not possible to tell you “ how many were real 
residents, and how many were squatters, military or 
civil?” but the election was certainly rot decided by 
voters qualified under tbe Constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, as Gen. Banks’s proclamation of tbe 11th 
of January, 1864, said it should be, as I have shown 
in a letter I addressed to the President on the 26 th of 
February last, in which the following language was 
employed: 

« The Commanding General has ordered his election, and 
the men who boasted they eDjoyed his favor and patronage 
have received a majority of the votes polled; bnt I desire 
respectfully to submit that this election does not restore 
Lonisiaoa to the Union, and is not a reestablishment of 
State government according to the terms of yonr proclama¬ 
tion of the Sth December last. 

“ Thai instrument employed the following language: 

“ ‘And I do farther proclaim, declare and make known, 
that whenever in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, etc., a number of persons not less than one-tenth 
in number of tbe rotes cast in such States at the Presiden¬ 
tial election of the year Of onr Lord, I860, and having 
t.irAn is. oa th aforesaid, aud not havjng si - J ** 


r by the elation law of the 


taken tt _ 

and being a qualified tw, ___ _ 

State, existing immediately before the so-called a 
secession, and excluding aR others, shall reestablish a 
government, which shall be republican, and in no wis< 
travening said oath, such shall be recognized as the 
government of the State, etc.’ 

“ Nor does the constituency, which voted, come np t 
requirements of your proclamation, ton » *• 
but those (wi-- *— 

tions of votei™ -j --- 

tended act of secession, should vote. 

“ The election ’ 

Art. 12, says that 


of Louisiana, Constitution of 1852, 
L „„„ •> No 60ldier, seaman or marine, in the 
of the United Slates, shall be permitted to 
my election in this State. 

___ Major-General commanding here, in his general 
order of Feb. 13, allowed citizens of the 8tate who have 
’ *- “ nK<! ot in the army and 


volunteered for the defense - 

,vy, and othem^eqwMed voters, -to cast their vo«£ 
' “ “ “ m “ 1° be contrary to your 


d pay.” 


■; and the latter will not work for any one wtth- 


; the North are really working for them. ’ auu the owner pocket tbe proceeue. r , * - , 1 registration, and that no person sbaii oe regisiereu 

When they rushed forward to save our army from argument, as stated at length in the letter above re- Tbe constitutional amendment has been passed, by within three days of the election. According to this 


„„ n„ election.’ This seems t< 
proclamation.” 

I now add that the effect of the General’s order 
was to admit to the suffrage, at the polls, any and 
all soldiers who presented themselves ; but the num¬ 
ber of soldiers who did vote I have no means of 
knowing. 

It was further stated to the President. “ The elec¬ 
tion law of 20th March, 1856, p. 131, with regard to 
the registration of the voters in New Orleans, pro¬ 
vided that no one shall be allowed to vote without 
registration, and that no person shall be registered 





























at. the proper time (three days Wore the ekction of 
22d February); but two o.Uer officers were at once 
ordered to continue to register, viz.: the two City 
Recorders, who by law have no such powers ; and 
they did register night and day, during those three 
davs very large numbers of voters, who voted at the 
election. ' Now, all such persons had not the legal 
qualification of voters according to your proclama- 

Now all thjse votes cast by sailors and soldiers 
and all those cast by persons registered during the 
last three days prior to the election were illegal; but, 
though known to be large, it is impossible to state 
the number. All the Commissioners of Elections 
were named by the military authorities, who were 
known to be in favor of Mr. Hahn ; and for any one 
without authority and outside of their circle to obtain 
information is absolutely impossible ; hence your 
direction, “ Send the poll-books, with the names, and 
mark the intruders,” is given under a mistaken idea 

t>f ‘‘ > Why°did I l/our people go to the polls of all to lend 
countenance to an election where you could not succeed, 
and which gained power by the fact of your recogniz¬ 
ing it! Will our people never learn self-control and 
independence enough to abstain from countenancing 
such an outrage, for fear that, if it be successful, they 
may be left on the outside ? ” 

* The Free State General Committee, of which- 
and am President, had had charge of the work of civil 
reorganization, supported by Gen.Sbepley. the Military 
Governor, who was acting under the orders ot the 
War Department to that effect. Mr. Hahn had been a 
member of our Committee, but left it abruptly about 
July 1, 1863. refusing to assign any reason for so doing, 
but plainly, and as we all believed, because he feared 
at that time to say he was in favor of a Free State. 
About that time, we had hung out a flag from the 
window of our Committee-room, on the most frequented 
street of the city, with “ Free State ” inscribed on it— 
the first flag of the kind ever s j T T ~ 

work of civil reorganization, 
rapidly, nor did we desire * 
work by convincing 


nished by a friend with t he statistics of the Presidents 

election of 1860: 

448 I St. Bernard. "8 

10,858 1 Jefferson. 

" A St. John Baptist. »*• 

Ascension. 


Plaquemines. 

New Orleans. 

St. Charles. 

Terrebonne. 

Iberville. 

W. Baton -Rouge.. 


Lafourche. 

East Baton Rouge.. 
W. Feliciana. 


___ not by military orders ; and 

these convictions we had to bring about in the most in- 
♦otiaolv pro-slavery part of Louisians, the 1st ana lid 
■ssional Districts, the sugar region, where the. 
ent has maintained slavery by his Proclamati 
1 1863. and where the slave-owners had not t 
t idea of giving it up; but, on the contra- 
with all their dependents, ianaticaUy in favor 
ardently sympathizing with the rebellion. B 
re going on as fast as it was possible or safe 
do The President became impatient at the dela; 
which his own pro-slavery policy had caused. He was 
nrobably kept misinformed by ignorant and unscrupu¬ 
lous persons here. Mr. Flanders, formerly member of 
Congress from the 1st District of Louisiana, was in 
Washington about the beginning of November last. In 
an interview with the President, the latter complained 
to him of the slow progress we were making. Mr. 
Flanders pointed out to him that that was owing to the 
President’s own course, who had, among other things, 
expressed the opinion that no attempt should be made 
to reorganize a State government until a large portion 
(more than half) of the territory and population of the 
State should be under the flag, and the population ripe 
for action. The President admitted this, but said he 
would then modify his views ; that the reestablishment 
of a State government in Louisiana wigs of immense 
importance to the government, particularly in its 
foreign relations, and that Mr. F. must say o our 
friends in Louisiana that we must organize a State go¬ 
vernment at once, no matter with how small an area or 
population, and he would recognize it and sustain it 
„„o„ntivp nnwer. Mr. F. brought this mes- 


gathmai garti-f Ia»«ws #tested 

WITHOUT OONOBALHENT-WITHOCT COMPBOUIS*. 
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ANH IYEBSA EY7 BOGaAHiE 

Tuesday Morning, May 10. 

American Anti-Slavery Society.-Thirty-first Axnirer- 

“L Church of the Puritans, on Umon Square, 
t ^0 am Wm. Lloyd Garrison, President, in the 
chair Addresses by Georgs Thompson, Wendell 
Phillips, and others ; with appropriate music. A col¬ 
lection taken for the Society’s treasury. 

Tuesday Evening, May 10. 

Business Meeting of the American Anti-Stauery Society 

UhTlTctnle Room of the Church of the Puritans at 
7% o’clock. 

Wednesday Morning, May 11. 

Business Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Sod 
in the Lecture Room of the Church of the Puritans, 

10 o’clock. • 

Wednesday Evening, May 11. 

American Anti-Slavery SociSy- Public Meeting for 


and at important points in the subdued countr 

Otherwise we shall see everywhere what Gen. Bank 
has fortunately, shown us a sample of in Louisians 
He has shown how all th° incidents and mischiefs ( 
slavery can be maintained without the name, an 

matters all so arranged that the name too can l 

very short notice. The portion of Louisiar 
^ his Department is as effectually under tl 
21,866 I rule Of the old slaveholding sugar-planters, and tl 
rebellions population of New Orleans, as it was b 
fore Butler took possession of it. Senators, rebel : 
brain will he sent to Congress by his legislature,ar 
Congressmen by bis constituencies. Now we do n, 
think such a settlement of all oar troubles would 1 
a satisfactory one. The blood and treasure whk 
has been poured out like water will have been won 
than wasted if this, or anything like it, is to be tl 
upshot of the matter. The only ending of this ws 
which can be worth what it will cost, supposing it 1 
end in our favor, is the reorganization of Souther 
society by the infusion of the element of free labo 
white and black, and its • protection by the hallo 
given to the black as well as to the white—securei 
while it is necessary, by the presence of troops an 
the stringencies of martial law. Anything less tha 
this will be a delusion and a snare, and will ^ ro d u < 
a state of things which will make us lament that we; 
did not let the wayward sisters depart in peace at 
the outset. This Congress can and should provide 
for, as well as the other matters instantly demanding 
its attention. But we fear the chief end of man in 
America, electioneering for President will absorb all 
the energies of its members, and that, in their eager¬ 
ness to make this or that man Head of the Nation, 
they may chance to leave it without a body worth 
preserving. 


following places n 


. o>-“. I wBSCBirnw gy- T -°- a ‘ osex enr - P„ JHPH 

The Spring campaign is about 0DP ’ n ; 12 Msr 
it is probable that the greatest k 8 111 O’ 


-, May IOtb, and at the Cooper Institute on 
■vening, May 11th. After that he will go 
and, where he will remain until the close 
Anti-Slavery Convention, and in the week 
Tl attend the Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
heater Go., Pa. 

ison’s numerous friends ou the other side 
may be assured that be is doing a $~ VL r ’ 
i work in this country. The friends of 
cever he goes greet him with enthusiasm 
pith delight to his addresses, while multi- 
in the occasion of his former visit, cried 
with him! away with him! the foreign 
• and fanatic! ” are 'now eager to do him 
change is marvellous indeed—nothing less 
and political revolution. 


ment is preparing for it with the utmV'. Th « 
of the wounded soldiers. Gen. Grant. Sttat ' e ^ re¬ 
sponsible for the plan of the Gammon i 
and the Administration in in «« 1,1 all 

■ ’ TO, "'i«vd 


eek, viz 

_ j; West Chester, 

Wednesday evening ; at the Covenant-j From TteLibsrstor of April S. 

Cherry St. Philadelphia, on Friday ^ by the (olio wing Circujr,^ed by 

, _ state the President of tne foenaie, 

,p.0» wiil address th. America. A»U- JJJ Hou»’o< 

he “"1“°’ 1 * Di ,hS 

and preserve amicable relationsbetweenthetwo 
countries. The proposition is highly creditable to all 

parties; and if carried out, as it should he^ ™ 
trust wiirhe, on a handsome and generous scale rt will 
n-ove of international interest and value-mcreas 

n x, our trans- Atlantic friends, and cheering 

theni by a substantial proof of the liberty-loving puH to arrive 

pose of those who are upholding the government and 
ltS The g CircuIar having been, as yet, sent only to a few | Grant 
individuals and being ^^^^^VL's of eminent 
loyal and Patriotic ^^^"rnment, without 




We have bad occasion, within the quarter of a 
century, or near it, that The Standard has exist^ 
to hold up to the indignation or contemptof the Anti-j 
Slavery part of tke nation, a dozen or so of Con¬ 
gresses. For base subserviency to the Slave Power, 
for cringing servility in the presence of the lords of 
the lash, for swift alacrity in exhausting worlds of 
sycophantic submission and then imagining new, as 
Stephen Douglas did in the matter of the Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, for every phase of mean¬ 
ness and eager complicity with every pro-slavery vil- 
lany, it would be hard to bestow the palm justly to 
the competitors for superior loyalty to slavery, of 
many Congresses before the slaveholders kicked us 
into this war. The last Congress, though it left many 
things undonS that it ought to have done, still did 
many that it ought to do, such as the prohibition of | 
slavery in the Territories, its abolition in the District 
of Columbia, its confiscation act and several other 
worthy doings, and it deserves on the whole (ho credit 
of having done more virtuously than any that had 
gone before it, for many years, if not from thff begin¬ 
ning. Great things were consequently hoped from 
the present Congrebs. It was beTieved that it would 
finish the work which its predecessor had so well be¬ 
gun, and that nothing would be left undone that legis¬ 
lation could do to clear the Statute Book of the Na- 

_of all taint of slavery. The declaration that 

slavery had everywhere ceased to exist, from the 
military and political necessities of the nation, at 
least the initiation of a constitutional amendment to 
ijJthat effect, the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act, and, 
1 *'above all, the compelling by Legislative Act from 
the President and War Department of the simple jus¬ 
tice to the negroeB they had invited or compelled 
fight for the country, which had been denied them by 
as flagrant a breach of faith as ever blackened the 
pages of any nation’s history. We think Senator 
Wilson used none too strong language when he said 
that the rebels at Fort Pillow had not treated the 
black soldiers more infamously than our own gov¬ 
ernment had done. All these things the nation had 
hoped of this Congress, and, in addition to these, such 
an increase of their own taxation as should make the 
public faith to the public creditor certajp. None of 
these things have beeif done, of none is there any 

___ „ _ reasonable prospect that they will be done, excepting 

that Gen. Banks would give his aid to any candidate,!^ ) as t w hich Congress has, after four mohtbB de- 
because we thought the contest^would merely be be-T tuc ,as ’> . 6 ’ 


1 Louisiana. On the 11th of 


with the executive power. Mr. F. brought this 
sage to us in November. It was a disect appeal .. 
to aid the policy of the government. We gave up 
own judgment, after some debate, and appointed a 
committee, which waited upon the Military Governor, 
Gen. Shepley, and asked him to call a convention elec¬ 
tion, the onlv mode of reorganization which had ever 
been proposed. Gov. Sbepley' promised to order an 
election of delegates to be held on the 25th of January 
or thereabout; but, for reasons which I did not clearly 
comprehend, did not fulfil his design. On the 8ih of 
January, Gen. Banks showed me a letter from the Pre¬ 
sident, dated the 24th of December, giving over to him 
the whole subject of civil reorganization ; the tone of 
this letter was very unpleasant, frequently employing 
the expression that the General was master of every¬ 
thing and everybody f" T a "'°' 

January, Gener - ' "—’ 

ing an election- 

the 22d of February, and “ an election for delegates 
for the revision of the Constitution on the first Monday 
of April, 1864.’’ . 

I send with this a copy of the proclamation. Ta 
will 6ee that when he issued it, he had made up hi 
mind his Governor should appoint two U. S. Senators, 
and that he (the General) would also order an election 
of members of Congress. The proclamation avows the 
false and dangerous doctrine that a State Constitution 
exists and can be recognized by the Dnited States alter 
the State is in rebellion ; which, if true, makes the rebel 
Governor the constitutional Governor of the State ; for, 
although he may have committed the crime of treason, 
he has never been removed, er even convicted ; and 
therefore, if that Constitution exists, is the legal Gov¬ 
ernor. The proclamation announces the absurd and 
despotic doctrine that the “ fundamental law of the 
Slate is martial law.” i. e . the caprice of a military 
officer. 

When this proclamation appeared, our Committee 
was much disturbed by its principles, and a great deal 
of debate ensued. We published a protest against these 
principles, but determined to participate 


because we thought 
tween a Pro-Slavery and an Anti-Slavery man ; because 
we wished to have, for the sake of bis influence on tl 
election for members of a Constitutional Convention, 
Governor of our own views, and because a great nui 
ber thought it a duty to vote at an election. This latter 
feeling was confirmed and enlarged by the expressions 
of the Commanding General in his proclamation on the 
“ Relations between Labor aad Capital,” wherein he 
attacked the problem that all the wisdom of mankind 
has hitherto been unable to settle, and in which he said, 
“those who have exercised or are entitled to the rights 
of citizens of the United States, to iU bP required to par¬ 
ticipate in the measures necessary for the reestablish¬ 
ment of civil government.” I send also a copy of this 
proclamation. 

Our Committee, after their protest, and, in order 
reconcile differences, asked the General to change the 
day for election of members of Convention from April 
4 to Feb. 22, the day of election for State officers. This 
he at first promised us to do, but immediately after re¬ 
fused, but 6aid he would order the election of.members 
of Congress on the Convention election day. We then 
called a Convention to nominate candidates. Our call 
was obeyed, and a nominating Convehtion was as 
bled on the 1st of February. This Convention 
broken up by ruffians acting in the interest of Mr. 
Hahn, and our friends, who were really the majority, 
nominated Mr. Flanders. With this, I send you a — 
port of the Committee on Credentials, showing the 
rectness of this statement. Mr. Hahn, being thus u 
mated, it was soon found by us that the election 
not to be a fair one. The whole Police force of the 
city, and all the civil employees of the government, and 
the whole influence of Gen. Banks, were thrown against 
us, and in favor of Mr. Hahn. It would be too long to 
give you all the details of this corrupt aud violent elec¬ 
tioneering scheme, which resulted iu the choice of Mr. 
Hahn on the 22d of February. I have given it, at some 
length, in a letter 1 addressed on the 25th of February 
to the Hon. George S. Boutwell- of Massachusetts ; in 
another, about the same time, to the Hon. H. L. Dawes 
of the same State, and in another about the same date, 
to the Hon. Tbad. Stevens of Pennsylvania ; but none of 
these letters have been acknowledged, and I do not I 
know whether they had been received ; if they had, I 
suppose those gentlemen would have let me know it. 
My letters to the President also have not been acknow¬ 
ledged. These are some of the leading causes which 
induced us to go into the election. In the first place, 
we were appealed to by the President to aid his gov¬ 
ernment, and in the next we had no idea, until taught 
better by experience, that the military authority would 
be arrayed against us. 

Soon after the election of Mr. Hahn, Gen. Banks is¬ 
sued a proclamation, changing the day for electing 
members to a Constitutional Convention from the 4th of 
April to the 28th of March. No reason was given for 
shortening the delay by one week, nor can I conjecture 
any. In the latter proclamation, the election of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress was omitted, and Mr. Hahn has made 
no attempt to appoint Senators. 

Warned by the experience of the Gubernatorial elec¬ 
tion that no members of the Convention oonld be chosen 
save those who were approved by the military com- 
mander, our Committee refused to have anything to do 
with the Gomention election. The members chosen 
from the city, with some few handsome exceptions, are 
men who have never enjoyed the confidence of the 
friends of the Union. 

The total vote reported as poUed in New Orleans 
the 22d of February last was 5,694. 

The total vote of the City and Algiers (a portion of 
the parish on the opposite bank of the Mississippi) 
the Convention election, as reported unofficially in L 
military organ, The Era, is between 3.400 and 3,500. 
No returns have been published from the other parishes! 
In New Orleans, soldiers voted as before, but I do not 
know how many. There can be no cheek or guard 
upon an election carried on under such influences. 

These influences X, perhaps, cannot make you under¬ 
stand. For that purpose, you must have lived for two 
years under martial law, where the whole executive, 
judicial and legislative power is in the hands of one 
man ; where the press is under absolute control; where 
universal suspicion and calumny poison the atmo- 
ceWett) but ’ 11411 >’ ou lived under this, you could per- 
the nen e niT ean4Dd sycophantic spirit it produces in 
prompt witd what profound reverence and 

believe to be the »^ ey - bow down t0 whatever the ? 

It is announced with; a co ““anding general, 
dent has appointed M 4 few da J's> that the Presi- J 
Louisiana, if this be so ir bn Militar y Governor of 
idea that a civil governmental 111 u 8eem t0 abattdon the 1 

I will endeavor at once to been eBta blished. 
morial agaiDst the organization *S- re and seQd °n a m e 
ment in Louisiana for the present any State govern, 

I remain, with great respect, your obd’t serv’t, 

Since closing the foregoing letter,Th^e' been^p 


. .. „„ ami alienating the viler 

_pro-slavery portion of the Republican party and 

thereby endangering the nomination or the election 
Sf a favorite candidate! This is why Senator Fes¬ 
senden of Maine has consented to smirch his fair 
hereditary Anti-Slavery fame with his refusal of jus¬ 
tice to the black soldiers. This, why Senator Sher- 
_ of Ohio has brandedAis own brow with the in¬ 
delible disgrace of pam^Rig to pro-slaver? maligni¬ 
ty in the matter of the Territories. We have more 
hope of Mr. Lincoln than of them and such as them. 
His great misfortune, and the misfof tune of the coun¬ 
try in him, is, that he was bom and bred a Poor 
White in a slave State. The prejudices.of that class 
vastly more indelible than those of the master 
order, as we see in the instances of Winter Davis, 
Gratz Brown, Cassius M. Clay, Gen. Hamilton of 
Texas, and many others. They have little of the-in¬ 
veterate prejudice against the negro which charac¬ 
terizes the lower orders in the slave,States, and are 
much more willing to accept the necessities of eman¬ 
cipation with all its incidents. But then, happily, 
Mr. Lincoln can learn, though slowly. His slowness 
has done the country and his own prosperity much 
harm and caused much suffering, but he has not ob-1 
stinately insjgted upon them. His attempt to deport 
the free negroes was ridiculous in its conception and 
calamitous in its carrying out. He does not persist 
in it His interference to hinder emancipation by 
law in Missouri was most unhappy to that State and 
to himself. Bat he did take himself out of the way 
at last. So of the superseding of Butler by Banks 
and his consenting to the infamous injustice to the 
black troops. For that responsibility cannot be 
shuffled over to the Secretary of War. We trust 
that he will yet see that the true path to an enviable 
reputation, and even to the gratification of his ambi¬ 
tion, lies through justice to blacks and whites and a 
just though severe winding up of the war, 
make its renewal impossible and its sacrifices not in 
vain. Congress may yet have its share in this good 
work, and if it do it well, its dilatoriness may yet be 
forgiven if not forgotten. 

MB. THOMPSON'S MOVEMENTS. 


IEEDMEN— TEACHERS WANTED. 

imen's Aid Commissions are penetrating I 
s been until lately the very heart of se- | 
Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Relief Associa¬ 
tion are at this moment, through the ageney of Mr. Wm. 
F. Mitchell, their GenerJl Superintendent, organizing 
I schools and locating teachers in Mid dle Tennessee, and 
across the border, in parts of Northern Alabama. Mr. 
Mitchell writes to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Association in Philadelphia ^hat Teachers are very 
much wanted out there. Cannot more be sent—he 
“ and that very soon ? I think I could locate 
twenty if I had them.” 

ht„ lo-—! f r otn the Secretary that the Association are 
nd commissioning teachers—male and fqpale 
i candidates duly qualified and reoommaBded 
elves. But it is not all who present themfl^es 

It qualified,_Some want to go beoaifefethey 

ithern climate would uetreflir Vaafrh l 
tuners oecause they hope in so doing to improve their 
worldly condition ; that Is, looking at the salary of '$20 
or $25 a month, with transportation and subsistence, 
and the eclat and novelty of the undertaking, they think 
they would b^doing better by going as teachers to the 
Freedmen, than by remaining at the North in their 
present vocation, whatever that may be. Such persons 
are not what would be called duly qualified. 

The requisites needed for acceptance and succesf 
this service are—purity of purpose and character 
heart-interest in the work; fair health ; good common 
sense; patience, industry and aptness to teach, and 
gentlemanly and lady-like habits and manners. 

The inducements are—a boundless field of useful¬ 
ness, and limitless opportunities of serving to the best 
advantage the cause of Freedom and Humanity; such 
field and such opportunities as have never before and 
may never again present themselves. The rewards will 
be: Peace of mind—a peace which the world 
neither give nor take away ; the approval of 
science— better than the plaudits of thousands ; and the 
blessings of the poor and of them that are ready 
perish. 

If any of our readers should incline to enter this 
service under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Freed- 

_Relief Association, we would advise them to 

correspond with the Secretary, J. M. McKim, 424 Wal¬ 
nut st., Philadelphia, whose advertisement will be 
found in another column. 


and disinterested service di 

r thought of even 


lay, taken up, in obedience to the indignant outcry of I 
all the loyal men in the country. If the Thirty-eighth 
Congress does not mend its ways it will have a good 
chance of being written down, certainly, not the most 
detestable, but the most despicable one that has ever 
been held. 

And yet this Congress has it in its power to mould 
the future of the country as none that has gone be¬ 
fore it ever hacj, provided our arm? have the success 1 
that we have a just right to expect from them after 
all we have done to ensure it. It very much depends 
upon what this Congress does or neglects to do, 
whether victory shall be really worth winning, or 
whether it shall bring us a future aa # black as any 
defeat could do. The condition of society in the rebel 
States after sobmission, the real union and true pros¬ 
perity of the nation established firmly over its whole 
territory, genuine republican governments erected ii 
the place of the close oligarchies now predominating! 
over half the soil, protection everywhere to every 
honest man and honorable industry, and the wealth 
and greatness which must flow from- these righteous 
changes, or the restoration of the dominion of the 
landed aristocracy, whether with nominal slavery 
not, to the absolute control of the labor and the soil 
and consequently of the character and prosperity of 
the South country, and, inevitably, to almost if not 
quite as absolute a control of the North as well, all 
these things lie very much in the hands of this Con¬ 
gress. It is by no means impossible that,we may see 
ourselves at the time of the next Presidential election, 
after the one impending, as completely subjected to 
the Southern landed aristocracy as we used to be to the 
man-owning one. And this, after victory on our part 
and enforced submission on theirs. All depends 
upon the wisdom and sagacity with which the state 
of things to follow a victorious peace shall have been 
arranged. The policy of the President evidently is 
to leave the condition of things in the South as nearly 
as possible in the condition it was before the war, 
chattel slavery alone excepted—and not that, if the 
Supreme Court overrule his proclamation. This, 
we think, is clear from his avowed readiness to leave 
the regulation of labor and the conditions of property 
to the legislatures to be elected by one-tenth of the 
inhabitants. If to such a legislature, then of course | 
to one elected after the war by the whole population. 
For when the war is over it is idle to expect that the 
veil of amnesty will not be thrown over all the frail¬ 
ties of our erring brethren, with the nominal excep¬ 
tion of a few of Ihe leaders. If a national policy be 
not adopted in advance of that dangerously critical 
moment, lands and other property (excepting slaves, 
supposing the proclamation to be upheld) will be 
confirmed to their present owners, with possibly a 
handful of exceptions. With the possession of the 
lands and the regulation of the labor, the control of | 
the landed aristocracy over the inhabitants of the 
States would be nearly, as complete as ever, and, 
with the help of the Northern Copperheads, would 
soon have the control of the General government 
again—possibly, even to the reestablishment of chat¬ 
tel slavery, for a season. 

The only effectual way to guard against this dan¬ 
ger is to provide for the sale of lands of rebel owners 
at a reasonable figure to the first comer, black or 
white, after the soldiers who have done the fighting 
have had proper and liberal allotments assigned to 
them. Black soldiers as well as white soldiers, and 
even more than they. And then black and white 
proprietors, at least—if ijot every man, at first—given 
the ballot with which to protect himself by law. 
And this condition of things to be protected by the 
presence of large bodies of troops in the capital cities, 


HOn Friday evening, the 22d inst., George Thompson, 
Esq,, delivered an address on American Affairs in 
Elmira, Chemung Co., New York. The particulars of 
his reception there are unknown to us. 

■ From Elmira he went to Syracuse, where, on Tuesday j 
evening, the 19th, in Wieting Hall, he delivered a 
dress before a large and appreciative audience, iJ 
of the Freedmen’s Relief Association, speaking an 
and three-quarters to the apparent satisfaction of the I 
entire assemblage. The Syracuse Journal says : 

“ The opening of his address was appropriate tl 
day—April 19th—the eighty-ninth anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington, and the third anniversary of the 
j firing upon Massachusetts soldiers by a mob in the I 
streets of Baltimore; important historical events, to 
which he alluded in a manner that met the approval of I 
of every loyal person present His commepts upon the 
inauguration and progress of the war evinced a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the subject and a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of the bearing of every fact and incident. But the 
most interesting and satisfactory part of the address 
were the statements relative to the leeling existing ' 
England towards the North and her cause. The effoi 
of the public men who have stood by ms from the outset 
were concisely* presented, and the heroic devotion to ; 
the cause of Liberty of the thousands of idle and starv¬ 
ing operatives>was stated so grandly that it sent a thrill 
of admiration through every loyal heart. The speaker’s 
appeal to his hearers to consent to no Union in the fu- ] 
ture that shall not be founded and organized on the 
principles of justice apd right, was urgent and eloquent. 
We have prewired a sketch of Mr. Thompson’s address, 
which is necessarily deferred.” 

the Standard says: 

“ His remarks throughout were very interesting, 
hibiting a remarkable memory of historic and -familiJ 
arity with transpiring events ; clothed in plain but 
concise language, delivered with a deliberateness and 
earnestness that riveted the attention of every listener. 
Often his language and manner became brilliantly elo¬ 
quent He was attentively listened to throughout, and 
many times warmly applauded, the Reverend gentle- 
men^ipon the stage heartily joining in the applause.” 

From Syracuse he went to Auburn, where he de¬ 
livered two addresses—the first on Wednesday evening, 
the 21st, the second-on Thursday evening, the 22d. The 
subject of the second lecture was, “ The Unionists and 
Copper heads of England and America.” We have 
no public report, but learn from private sources that 
his reception in Auburn was every way cordial and en¬ 
couraging. On Friday the Pastors of the different 
Churches called on him at his lodgiDgs, to pay him their 
tribute of respect and gratitude for his invaluable t 
vices in behalf of the American cause in England. 

Mr. Thompson spoke in Rochester, on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings of the present week. The following 
letter, which reached ns while we are writing, will be 
read with interest: 

Osborne Hodse, Rochester, N. Y., April 25, 1864. 

To Ou Editor of The yalioiuU Anti-Slavery Standard. 

I doubt not you will be pleased to hear that Ameri¬ 
ca’s great foreign advocate, Geo. Thompson, Esq.,had a 
reception this morning (although very stormy) in part 
worthy of the man. Corinthian Hall was crowded 
with the most enthusiastic audience ever assembled 
within its walls. Mr. Thompson appeared in a happier 
mood than when he lately addressed the Brooklynites, 
although his topic was nearly the same. His listeners 
were enohanted by his living words of logic, as he pre¬ 
sented, one after another, the duties of freemen, portray- 
n the style peculiarity his own the work still unac¬ 
complished for the cause of liberty, and urging them 
buckle on their armor and put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and with determined effort raise their country 
out of the slough of barbarism to the solid foothold of 
humanity andjfcstioe. His sweeping denunciations of 
the crime of slavery were received with thunders of 
applause ; and when he referred to England’s working, 
classes as our strong supporters, the old Hall resounded 
with cheers. 

Rochester did well in giving to the noble Abolition- 
ist such a hearty welcome. Our country is fast 
hastening to the time when it will look upon George 
Thompson as one of its benefactors; and posterity will 
write his name upon the scroll of fhme, linked with 
the names of aU great Reformers. 

Yours for the cause, E. A. Studwell. 

Gn Friday evening of this week Mr. Thompson is e ; 
gaged to deliver another lecture in Syracuse. 
Saturday he will proceed to Eastern Pennsylvania, to 


APPEAL FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 

St. Lotus, April 17,1864. 

2b Ou Editor rf The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Your readers will not have forgotten the appeal 
made to them through The Standard, in the Spring 
days of 1863, in behalf of the Freedmen of Paris Island, 
South Carolina ; nor have I forgotten with what prompt 
generosity that appeal was answered. And now, like 
poor Oliver Twist, having been so well refreshed, by 
that, I come again, holding out my ladle and asking for 
Oliver begged for himself; I beg for those more 
needy than even he. Every one I meet, that knows 
anything of the condition of the contraband camps of 
the South-west, gives testimony of their suffering and 
destitution. All the efforts vet made hv the nhilan- 
Ltirupie statesmen of this portion of the country have 
failed to organize any adequate system of labor by 
which the freed people of the Mississippi Valley can be 
enabled to take care of themselves ; and of course they 
must suffer until that is done, and the friends of hu¬ 
manity, North, East and West, must see to it that they 
left to bring that worst of all reproaches 
upon the friends of emancipation, viz: that we took 
them from their masters, only to let them die of want 
and suffering in freedom. 

So impressed are the Radicals of St. Louis with this 
idea, that they have given a department in their grqat 
Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair to the Freedmen. 
Does not the world move ? This is a slave city, and in a 
slave State. Will not the readers of The Standard 
give aid and encouragement to this new enterprise ? 
The Metropolitan Fair is reported as adding a million 
dollars to that already prosperous and noble institution, 
the Sanitary Commission; but in all its booths there 
place for even a few of the four million pgoi 
souls who have been compelled to he the cause of all 
this need of aid for the soldiers. Our soldiers have 
gone forth to battle and fallen by thousands 
hands of traitors, whose only cause for rebellion was 
the desire to enslave their fellow-men ; and these 
Freedmen, who have escaped frpm these tyrants either 
by military necessity or by their own will, shaff 
them suffer ? St. Louis, to her hoDor be it told, in the 
great effort now making does not forget them ; and I 
pray you, friends, do not forget the Mississippi Valley 
Sanitary Fair, which remembers its duty to the black 
soldier as well as the white, and opens a door for all 
the friends who wish to contribute to that special de¬ 
partment. 

Let it not be meagerly filled. Let not the word go 
forth that friends of the once enslaved failed to do their 
part in this humane work. Encouragement given herd 
will result in greater good hereafter, and if the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands who crowd this great city during 
the Fair find the Freedmen’s Booths well filled, they 
will go hence with renewed feelings of respect for the 
cause of the negro, and will be induced to join the 
great popular army that is marching onward with firm 
and unbroken tread towards Universal Emancipation. 

Let me not plead for the West and South-wes _ 

and while the valiant deeds of our Western soldiers stir 
your, hearts with gratitude, and you generously give 
that they may know no want, open your purses to those 
whom their manly valor has released from bondage. 

My po|t-office address for a few weeks will be St. 
Louis, Mo., Box 2117. Frances D. Gage. 


i vote of thanks—it : 

are respectfully requested to ^py R in fu l or give 
the substance of it to their readers), so that not only 
the personal and intimate friends of Mr. Thompson may 
be apprised of this laudable effort, but also all loyal 
men and women who may delight in this manner to 
testify their respect and gratitude. 

It is not intended to appropriate the money that may 
he raised to the buying o£ a service of plate, or any¬ 
thing of the kind ; but it is to be invested in the best 
possible manner for the benefit of Mr. Thompson in his 
advancing years, and of his family, by the responsible 
Trustees whose names are given (than whom three 
better men cannot be found in the Commonwealth)— 
and who will be happy to receive whatever donations, 
smallest to the largest sums (the more that 
'participate, tWLotfcaTO. those who approve the object 
may feel able to give. • 

If this testimonial should he favorably regarded by 
the various Union Leagues in the country, and tneir 
cooperation secured, “ many hands ” would indeed 
“ make light work,” and a munificent sum he raised 
worthy of the republic, and world-wide in its benefi 
cent and liberty-inspiring influence. 

CIRCULAR. 

At a period when the North seemed to have but few 
friends in England—when the efforts of secessionists 
and those in their interest threatened to disturb the 
peace of th*e two countries, George Thompson devoted 
himself to the noble work of dispelling the delusion 
caused by misrepresentation and falsehood, and of con¬ 
vincing the liberal and the laboring classes of Europe 
that our cause is identified with their own. 

He travelled through England, addressing large and 
respectable audiences, placing facts before the people, 
and explaining the real nature of the issue between the 
North and the South. 

Without fee or reward he has labored to prevent 
misunderstanding between the nations, and has thus 
contributed to preserve the peace of the world. 

It has been said of him that “ he never turned his 
back on a good cause, or put his hand to a bad one.” 

As a recognition of these valuable services, it is pro¬ 
posed that a fund be raised and placed in the hands of I 
John M. Forbes, Samuel E. Sewall, and John H. 
Stephenson, as Trustees, to be by them appropriated, 
at their diieretion, for*a testimonial worthy the man 
and the cause. 

Subscriptions for the above object may he sent to 
John M. Forbes, 36 City Exchange ; Samuel E. Sewall, 
46 Washington street; or John H. Stephenson, 12 
Arch street. 

John A. Andrew, 

Joel Hayden, 

J. E. Field, 

Alex. H. Bullock, 

Erastus Hopkins. 

Boston, Feb. 26, 1864.* 

It is very desirable that those who intend subscrib- 
,g to this Testimonial shonld do so with no unneces¬ 
sary delay. Onr esteemed friend, John Hopper, Esq 
of Wow York, send* n* *50 for t.hl» p-r^io : and we 
shall be happy to be made the medium for similar 
subscriptions, to any extent. So—we will venture 
add—will Oliver Johnson, Esq., Editor of The Anti- 
Slavery Standard, and Theodore Tilton, Esq., Editor 
of The Independent, New York ; and J. Miller McKim, 
Esq., Office of Freedman’s Association, Philadelphia- 
In connection with his donation of $200 (already 
knowledged), Hon. Gerrit Smith, in a private note, 
ga ya—“ George Thompson both needs and dfserves 
handsome testimonial. The old age of so able and 
faithlul a servant of mankind should he made 
fortable us money can make it.” But the contempla 
ted testimonial is not simply a matter of personal 
gard and good will—at this time it has an international 
bearing of no slight significance. 


the campaign, except that the Presiiie ” 
command of the armies to Gen. (Jr ^ 
activity in Washington is great. ’ Troon» 
arriving from the North and West and ate Coa #t* 
n<f one knows whither. A great batn/'’ 6 
off, for cots for fifteen thousand person ? &nn °t t : “ i! 
pared in the hospitals here. I met t 8 h *v e b e 
to-day fresh from Ohio, and I hear that^ i0 
to arrive from South Carolina. Gen p S ° tBe K(« t| 
trating an immense force in Virginia,' 'T n is c 0 j ; 
the country may feel confident, and’ t ] . 0f ot* tk' 5 ' 
Grant will not be whipped. He may fon V r' 
attempt to drive Lee from his intrench** 18 j 
may be repulsed, but the Army of the P P ° si!i »H n 
he destroyed. No great disaster, it s ° t ° ,ns «cj l 5 i 
within the range of possibilities.’ But 6108 10 tee 4 
hand prudent men will not be too confi* the otL* 
victory. The rebels are in great ^ i 
scription act has been enforced with 8 ‘ , Tll eir 
has added largely to the strength of th.T etity > iw' 
Lee has probably-75,060 men on the B rebl!l : 
may have 100,000. ■ a& Ma n , ^ 

The assertions of the New York World ' 

coin and Mr. Stanton are trying to persuad^ U 
to postpone active operations, lest an u 
suit should harm the political prospects' 1 J rt0ni ''i r 
dent, are base and false. The President ^ 
upon Gen. Grant repeatedly the imp onane “ as tej* 
campaign, hut of course without attem ,.° fari Ri- 
him to advane.e till he is fully ready, Ptu,g 10 for^ 
A failure in the campaign, it ig g ener . 
will result in the nomination of eomebod if 
Lincoln at the Baltimore Convention, but I 
of those who think it will affect Mr. Lin ni)t 
iw the Convention. A disastrous campa- fon te*i 
the Presidency to our political foea, 
would either help or harm any man W h 0 ■ doott ii 
in the Republican National Convention 15 
Convention be postponed'(which by the w k ‘ 
ingly improbable), it is not only posstbi? 8 
probable, that Mr. Lincoln would not b 
but I do not see how a failure in (j en _ q 8 n °°tette; 
campaign should affect his political fortun ^ Wt '* 8 W»f 

inated Gen. Grant to the place he now bL 86 ^ 
House of Representatives first voted al 
mously that Gen. Grant should be made a 1 ! 08 * Itt,t 
General. The J3ouse and Senate are as mt ,L 1CDte ^> 
ble for the appointment of Gen. Grant as they* 5 ’” 06 ' 
is. What if he fails, then? Is M r< Lincoln^ 
flamed ? As I am not one of Mr. Lincolnisenth f ‘ 
admirers, I can ask that fair play be accorded 
without exciting suspicion that I am endearo . 
make political capital for him. - 

The Senate has at last passed a bill g i vi —. . 
troops the same pay as white. I fear it stands ^' 
tt the House. The House Military CouL^ 
iber of Major-Generals on it. ^ 


I Land and Labor in the South.— Some weeks since, 
we copied a letter addressed to The Evening Post by] 
Edward S. PhUbrick, Esq., giving the results of his ex¬ 
perience in the cultivation of cotton by the labor of the 
Freedmen at Port Royal, Mr. Philbrick, it will be re¬ 
membered, doubted the Wisdom of permitting the 
blacks to buy at a nominal price the improved lands of 
the South* and expressed the opinion that their per¬ 
manent welfare would be best promoted by a system 
which should invite white capitalists to go there and 
give them employment at fair wages. As the question 
"thus raised is one in respect to which there is a differ- 
of opinion among the friends of the negro, we 
have thought it only fair to copy from The Independent 
letter replying to Mr. Philbrick and urging the im¬ 
portance of allowing the Freedmen to become owners 
and not merely tillers of the soil. To guard against any 
misunderstanding as to pur motive in printing the letter 
we Copy the following editorial paragraph by which it 
accompanied in The Independent, merely observing 
that it expresses onr own feelings and convictions : 

« We print on another page a communication from^a 
responsible source, concerning the Freedmen at Port | 
Royal. It may be that the writer is mistaken, o 

may be, as is certainly possible and rather to be_ 

pected, that the love of money has supplanted the love 
of exact justice in the Sea Islands, as in other commu¬ 
nities of emancipated blacks. As for the personal 
criticisms contained in the article, they constitute a 
part of the general argument, and so are allowed ad¬ 
mission with the rest; but we desire to profess our 
great confidence in the character and good intentions 
of Mr. PhUbrick, and our willingness to attribute his 
alleged illiberaiity to an honest endeavor to infuse into 
his employees the spirit of absolute independence. 
Premising so much, we recommend a perusal of the 
article alluded to, with especial reference to the subject 
of the freedman’a relation to the soil,” 


F. W. Bird, 
William B. Rogers, 
George SiHale, 

S. G. Ward, 


OUR FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

* Bhiladelphia, AprU 6th, 1864. 

2b tht Editor oflht National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Every new testimony to the fact that the great hearfl 
of the people of England is beating in sympathy with 
ours, in the struggle between Liberty and Slavery in 
America, is so valuable, that I take the Uberty of send¬ 
ing you an extract from a private letter which I 
cently received from a Baptist clergyman in Birming¬ 
ham, which wUl, I Ihftk, be interesting to your readers. 
Almost every steamer from Europe comes freighted, 
now, with evidences that just so far as the eyes of the 
people are opened to perceive the real nature of 
struggle, their hearts respond to ours. And in England, 
as we very weU know, the Government oannot long 
resist the People. 

“ We are ail looking with anxious hearts for your 
weary struggle with the oppressors to end (as I for one 
confidently expect it will) in victory for the caus%of 
justice and freedom. Such I believe to be the object 
now of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration, and of all 
patriots in the North ; and I do pray the God of armies 
speedUy, if it please Him, to gram their desire, and 
end the strife. The hearts of aU true Englishmen ache 
for you; and I am persuaded that sympathy for the 
South, here, is confined to those who prefer gain 
godliness and are interested in degrading labor. I 
thank God, the mass of Englishmen detest the Southern 
cause ; and the day of Northern'triumph will be a day 
of joy to millions here. 

“William Lbese Giles.’ 

This testimony is ip accordance with that which Dr. 
Massie, last year, brought to us, and which George 
Thompson has recently uttered in our Northern 
and will, this evening, utter in the Capitol of the Nation, 
in the presence of the Executive and Legislative leaders 
of the Republic. 

While we rejoice that this feeling has, at last, been 
awakened in England, we must acknowledge that the 
tardiness of our own government to take a really and 
evidently anti-slavery position in the contegt, has been 


i of the chief causes of the coldness of 
brethren, which, at first, so keenly disappointed’the 
true friends of freedom, here. 

Wendell Phillips Garrison, on Wednesday evening 
of last week, before the Unconditional Union Club, in 
Hitzelberger Hall, Eighth avenue, delivered a cogent 
and well-reasoned address on “ The Basis of the new 
Republic.” He criticized very freely and earnestly, 
in a very candid and convincing manner, the Re¬ 
construction policy of the President as disclosed in the 
Amnesty proclamation and the proceedings under it. 
He contended that the emancipated slaves, who are the 
rue loyalists of the South, shflfcd be admitted to all the 
rights of citizenship, on equal terms with men c 
w te complexion, aud that the reorganization of me 
States of the South should be postponed until the Re¬ 
bellion is completely crushed and slavery destroyed. 

The matter and spirit of Mr. Garrison’s address 
evinced a logical mind, clear moral perceptions, un¬ 
swerving loyalty to Right, and a fine literary taste. It 
only needed a little more warmth of manner to make it 
truly eloquent. 

The Fort Pillow MA.ssACRE.-The details of this 
bloody affair, in part, will be found on the first page ■ 
but there are still further particulars for which we 
cannot make room this week. 


chance 

has a number of Major-Generals on 
supposed to look with disfavor upon any bill 
the pay of troops. Gen. Blair has left, or is „„„ 
leave, Washington, and Gen. Garfield is in favoro* - 
Senate bill. I hear Gen. Schenck has got some pit,’! 
Gen. McDowell’s in his>ead, which proposes to di! 
the negro troops into classes, paying them according 
their rask. These troops, under the influence of j- 
Piilow massacres and the gross injustice of inf e . 
pay, are rapidly becoming demoralized, and will i,- 
justify the predictions of the Copperheads reapr^ 
them. The injustice of this government towards lie 
is monstrous, and we have no right to expect ncets 
in the field so long as we refuse to do right in tluimn 
ter. I notice around me in this city large number- 
negroes subject to do military duty, liable tohsdnite 
and the most of them are in constant terror lest u- 
shall be forced into the service. They expect to V 
butchered in cold blood by their enemies—expect to h 
paid as if they were dogs and not men—expect lie 
their government will keep up the old show of lifts- 
ening to retaliate, and that it never will reUliitt 
They may be entirely wrong, and I hope they are, but 
it is their conviction. Mr. Lincoln will do well 
band ills negro reguneuKJ umess ne mreoua CO] 
them, and Congress will do well to repeal its Conscrip¬ 
tion Act, so far as it applies to colored people, orpsa 
a bill equalizing the, pay of the troops. If this is os; 
done within two months, I predict the utter demon!- 
zation of our colored troops, and this is the opinioa d 
Gen. Butler. 

There was a very important debate in the Seotitc 
'few-days sines, between Senator Sumner and Secstc 
Foster of Connecticut upon the bill repealing all Inn 
for catching fugitive slaves. Mr. Foster is wiilisj c 
repeal the law of 1850, but will not consent that u* 
law of 1793 shall be touched. He is a Conseman 
Republican, a man of fine abilities, and is doubtless i 
thorough enemy of slavery. His speech, hozem 
reads a good deal like a speech from pro-slavery 6? 
As the debate is most important, let me give t fe» 
quotations from it—especially from the running f 
troversy between Mr. Sumner and Mr. Foster: 

Mr. Sumner—The Senator puts me that quest*, 
answer directly that any court of equity that «--• 
undertake to reform a contract so as to make U 
lation of the laws of God ought to cease to te‘ 

•of equity. The court that the Senator now is-- 
would be un worthy to be called a court; he w - 
an unjust judge. I therefore meet the mqunT 
Senator. He says that I have laid down the we 
he who asks equity must do equity; he « ' 
into a court of equity must do equity ; ““ 1 
to have a contract; explained or reformed, i - 
always in obedience to the commanding ii;t . 
The Senator asks the laws of God to be set 
the laws of Satan to be installed instead. , 

Mr. Foster—The Senator is becoming a htue r^ ^ 
(laughter), and uses terms which perhaps “ 
propriate; that is a matter of taste. Hjs 
is pointed, but unfounded. He j 8 ^yergri ir ‘ c 


very much from the inquiry, and diverges 
line of argument on whicS we were W , ’(j 
verged at right angles, gone off in a tang® , 
Ion the question whether or aot such a “ ^ 

the Constitution. We were not discussing , ^ j s 
religious bearings or character. If r 6 .„end o: ' 
fairly found H the Constitution, there » T 
matter. If it is there, another question - ^ 
The Senator has thus far rested on the ¥ 68r 
is not there. Is that ground abandoned . 

Mr. Sumner—We are talking aboutj nte r~ 
tion by a court, and I say that a court 
it in obedience to these commanding DO t 

is unworthy to be called a court 
very case that the Senator has put * 8 0 ^ 

pletely answers himself: it overtbro 
speech. malS ilS ,l 1 

Mr. Foster-Then the gentleman be ^ 

much the shorter (laughter). It ^ 
for him to be further prolix. 
dent, that the honorable Senator 
from the line oi argument, i re P ’ ... 

question whether such a f Iau ® 8 intefFf^ 

Constitution, whether a legal and 
I would place such a ciauseihf»e ^ i 

Lclause there. The huuorablebena got* 

■not I say that it would. The Senator ^ oi 
another question, abandons V ie f’ 0 nstitn ti ‘ , ‘ 1 | • 
ment, that no such clause ism the Lon ^ be ^ ; 
serts that such a clause is 100 ^ _ ele r,L ia:c ' 
Atfirst our fathers were not ?°® p t |j 0 ugk 
such a clause into the Constitution, it 1 = ..... 
ed to do so and thought they U “• d t0 
that such a stipulation is t0 ° ® “ j 3 intb e ®2a^ ! 
That at least admits that the claa oneP^jc!'"' 
I thiuk the Senator should stand CoD8 tii u0 
the other, that the clause is in th 

it is not. Which is the honorable g , 

sition now ? Is it the one or the ^ i8 to * 

Mr. Sumner—I say that this la S_ , (jqd * gt e» • 

preted with reference**) thejaw ^> 

commanding rules ot interprets aOB otd^.g,-* 5 . 
Senator, while vindicating slft, f eiy L n tlem 411 ];i' B di' : ’ l fc. 

Mr. Foster-Mr. President, the gen ^ - 
very loosely when he talks eb . lm* .y.ri 1 
slavery.”^ If he will c °® p ^® 3 r h old® r ^ to 


him t 


slavery record is‘ mnohi beg» B l t t»L, 


the barbarism of slavery ou V ■ 
years. So he said the other■ dW 1 go od ». oC e * 
further back, Mr. President. I aB1 & 

man for more than thirty >’ ea ■’ to , 

thirty. t rer'jis’-* 5 ' 

Gratz Brown made a very ^^ciot^ 
Foster, and one of his passag 88 * 9 80 , js j! 5 .'. 

quote it: 

There is to me a third w ; ; 

moral one, the effect such 

gracing U8 in the estimation of tin g ot ^ 
we are engaged ostensibly 
carrying forward the cause of » do^a) 
ranging themselves on- party B° 8 o£ 
watchword, and yet in the I!a ® fa3 aies=y 
posed to reinstate slavery 10 Liqjzed 
tution. I say, sir, that the 
holds that spectacle of the Anl 







5=-' ' .orteraWa century to resurrect a statute of 

r„~ three d u , s it anew with their endorse- 
very little all your talk about freedom. 

v eat ’ that C the act will give the lie to all your argu- 

Lenb „„ even hesitate in this matter! Assuredly 
n C»o ition is a crime against the establish- 

r our v ^ r ? ree principles. 

meat r „jer sir, that those Statesmen who hare 
“ N° , w °#h tbe greatest interest our Struggle abroad 
matched * whether we are in earnest in this 
,bo“ ld of freedom; and, more than all, no wonder 
-^at w0 heating hearts in the midst of this nation who 
jjftt th° 3 ® uf) ^at public sentiment in behalf of liberty 
,o to ® aEe which now upholds and sustains this wa- 
;o all men « can carry forward this government 
lD d wb>?“ T i 0 tory, should challenge ySu with the 
U 5wnr Are you false, or are you true ? ’ 
luestmn; tor from Connecticut casts his dsrision 
•• Th? pub]ic opinion of Europe. X say let him 

he en“S, nreters to consult home oracles, to the 
urn- il “ io n 0 f this American people, and he will find 
)0 bli c °P u ]titudes here among us love and cherish 
hai*" too dearly, and have too sure a perception of 
reed ° «rv courses, to tolerate with impunity the 
■eac“°®S,t of national slave codes.”. 
e * D3C it should be inferred that Senator Foster is pro- 
^ est 1 j0 his views, I should state that he is in advance 
1 ^sident Lincoln upon the subject uponwhich he spoke. 

more candid in his opposition to slavery than 
16 Lincoln is, and certainly those Abolitionists who 
t jjr, Lincoln's claims for a renomination 
opP< \ DOt criticize Mr. Foster with severity. Mr. 
hou siaD ds with Abraham Lincoln on this and other 

nations. _ _ Atqs ' 

amend the constitution. 

soje Women's NaUonal League have just sent ot 
11 through the States, fifteen thousand Petitions, with 
a appeal to have them filled up and returned as speed- 

_ as possible. 

The 3ill to amend tbe Constitution so as to prohibit 
holding of slaves in any part of the country 
jgged the Senate. Now comes the struggle in 
ouse. If every one of the fifteen thousand persons— 
least ten thousand of them ministers—will but gather 
, one hundred or more names, A MlLLlON-VglCED 
CTITION" may yet pour into the Representatives’ 
,11: and each a voice from THE PEOPLE cannot but 
age sure the vote, and leave the Bill ready for the 
‘ signature,.and Congress disposed to recom- 
:ial session of each State Legislature be 
upon the question ; and thus 
Slavery, be buried out of sight be 
j^e the opeDiog of the Presidential campaign. 

Let the petitions be mailed to Washington, direct, to 
m e member, or to Hon. Tbos. D. Eliot, Chairman of 
unmittee on Slavery and Freedmen. There is not < 
y to be lost. Let all work. 

per Form of Petition now sent cut by the Women', 
ague : 

,f he Senate and Bouse of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled : 

phe undersigned, citizens of---believing 

irery the great cause of the present rebellion, and 
ititntion fatal to the life of Republican government, 
rnestly pray your honorable bodies to immediately 
olish it throughout the United States ; and to adopt 
•Mures for so amending the Constitution a s foreVer | 
prohibit its existence in any portion of our 


end that y^cial s< 
lied imngwely to 
e hate^King, Sla 


The Post-Office address of Theodore D. Weld, Ange¬ 
lina G. Weld, and Sarah M. Grimke wiU hereafter be 
Fairmount (Mass.), instead of West Newton. 


THE PRESIDENTS BALTIMORE ADDRESS. 

ffE published last week the telegraphic report of the 
dress delivered by President Lincoln in Baltimore at 
) opening of the Sanitary Fair. In its spirit that 
>ort was doubtless faithful, but we presume the foi¬ 
ling, from the Baltimore American, is more accu- 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Calling it to mind that we 
i in Baltimore, we cannot fail to note that the world 
ves. Looking upon the many people I see assembled 
re to serve as they be6t may the soldiers of the Union, 
occurs to me that three years ago those soldiers 
ild not pass though Baltimore. 1 would say. bless- 
s upon tbe men who have wrought these changes, 

1 the ladies who have assisted them. This change 
ich has taken place in Baltimore is part only 
i far wider change that is taking place all over the 
in try. • 

Vhen the war commenced, three years ago, no one 
lected that it would last this long, and no one sup- 
ed that the institution of slavery would be material- 
iffected by it. But here we are. The war is not 
, e r n ,n e t o;fo D jii lar ?i7 *r-f ^ boen vory materially affect- 
} a Bu Uue M It that man proposes 

l God disposes. 

'he world is in want of a good definition of the word 
irty. We all declare ourselves to be for liberty, but 
do not all mean the same thing. Some mean that a 
a can do as he pleases with himself and his property. 
Ifith others it means that some men can do as they 
ue with other men and other men’s labor. Each of I 
ie things are called liberty, although they they are 
irely different. To give an illustration : A shepherd 
res the wolf from thp throat of hia sheep when at- 
ked by him, and the sheep of course thanks the 
pherd lor the preservation of his life ; but the wolf 
ounces him as despoiling the sheep of his liberty : 
ecialiy if it be a black sheep. This same difference 
opinion prevails among some of the people of the 
■th. But the people of Maryland have recently been 
og something to properly define the meaning of the 

rd, aud I thank them from the bottom of my heart 
what they have done and are doing. 

t is not very becoming for a President to make a 
ech at great length, but there is a painful rumor 
iat m the country in reference" to which a few words 
a be said. It is reported that there has been a 
massacre of some hundreds of colored soldiers 
fort Pillow, Mississippi, during a recent engagement 

re, and I thiak it fit to explain some facte in relation 
he afiair. It is said by some persons that the gov 
ment is not, in this matter, doing its duty. At the 
amencement of the war it was doubtful whether 
ck men would be used as soldiers or not The mat- 
was examined into very carefully, and after mature 
lDeration, the whole matter resting as it were with 
sett, on my judgment I decided that they should. 
P responsible lor tbe act to the American people, to 
nrisUaii nation,To the future historian, and, above 

wilom 1 6li all have one day to render an 
.ount of my stewardship. 

Ihi-ii**"?*?** l )roceed<id t0 say that in hia opinion 
black soldier should have the same’ protection as 
e 8 ® ier > and be should have it. It was an 
, t 10 say Jba* 1 the government was not acting in the 
.firm 8 government has no direct evidence to 
— m h , rB l lurta iu existence relative to this rnas- 
re, out lie himself believed the facto in relation to 
8tated ' "'hen the government shall know 
wets lrorn official sources, and they substantiate the 
r ,f UlbutKm wUi be surely given. What is 
Wtod, he thougnt, would make a clear case. If it 
ot true, then ail such stories are to be considered as 
imined P L°h Te t d L rUe ’ wheQ the “alter is thoroughly 
a ^ ebape is to be given to the retribution ? 

I K h, r . 1 - man wbo was captured at Vicksburg 
l shoo t him tor the victim of this massacre ? If it 
happen that it was the act of only one man, what 
be P ui ‘ 8ue<i then? It was a matter requir- 
inMk 61 c exaaliQa ti oa i“ d de liberation, and if it 
d be substantiated by sulM|got evidence all might 
'* “’“red that retribuugnjwefild be had.. 

Between New York and Boston.— The shortest and 
** direct of all the routes from New York to Boston 
that by the way of Groton, Stonington and Provi 
ice. The line is admirably managed in every re- 
*t- T be steamers Commonwealth and Plymouth Roclc 
'■ of the first class, large and well appointed, and in 
'tore of competent Captains, attentive to’the wants 
weir passengers. The railroads are in good order, 
the cars run safely and punctually, under the di 
-bon of conductors who understand their own duties 


a handsome PRE SE NT.-Our friend, Rev. Samuel J 
May, met wild a very agreeable and welcome surpris 

the other day, in the reception of a purse of *500 niv 
contributed by members of l,i 8 Society, in token of 

sertl aPPreCiati ° n ° f hLS i° D g' 00n tinned and faithful 
services as a pastor. The “Social Circle » of the Uni 
tarian Society-a goodly company of old and young— 
being convened by arrangement at the house of Mr 
May. a distinguished member of the Society (George 
■ Maynard, Esq.), in the course of the evening’s enter- 
tamment, called the assembly to order , 

^ iDg that there waa a *“*11 matter of’busineiTTbe 
attended to. He proceeded thereupon to deliver an a 
dress to Mr. May, which found its appropriate ending 
tbe presentation of the purse above alluded to “ rt 
surprise,” says, The Journal, “was perfect,'and 
some of the ladies were prominent in the affair it ws 
jocoseiy remarked that once at least was the old 
proverb disproved, that woman cannot keep a s. 

• Mr. May’s response,” we are told by the same paper 
was replete with feeling and touched the hearts of all 
E o Y 6 cannot atte “ptto report thescene, and only 
which ev t U1U8trati0n of *be pleasant relations 

theifpLT i! WeeD “ embera o£ thia Solely and 
heir Pastor. It is rare, in these days of change, to find 
man who has for twenty years continuously occupied 
e same desk in one parish and yet retains his hold 
uponffie affections of all his flock, the young as well 

A Mistake.— It was announced in The Principia 
last week that George Thompson, Esq., would address 
the Chnrch Anti-Slavery Society in the Church of the 
Puritans on Wednesdaf-evening, May 11. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, in a note now before'us, says : “-The announce- 
P 18 wholly without authority from me.” We may 
that he is engaged to speak on that evening, before 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in the Cooper In' 


ne surprised sumed towards him and it by other religious Socie(jes,j follow Jbeir wicked ex&rnpi®. But aii at .once i 
of *500.00-1 by the clergy (orthodox and heterodox), individually tb !"« ® hedked little arm, and a voice withii 
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a the 


wants of travellers. The steamers of this line 


this city at 5 o’clock, p.m., daily, from the pier a. 
i “°v° f Cuurdand street. Passengers going South 
B cit y will find this route very convenient, as 
steamers, on arriving from the East, land at the dock 
fining t b e Jersey City ferry, whence the lines de- 
^jP^Thiladelphiaand Washington ; in consequence 
ich the transfer of baggage involves but little time 
41 ex Pensq, 


t y DE Sw ° ED Contest. —Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of this 
^ord 476 t0 tiie Metro P olit ^ n Sanitary Fair a valuable 
Sne ’ ° n cond ition that it should be presented to the 
n b * W ^° 6bou ^ d receive the most votes ; any per- 
btrib 16 all °wed to cast as many votes as he would 
8a erak * doUara t0 the treasury of the Fair. The 
f o«i 18 8pontaneoue ly selected to compete for the 
er re Were ® en - Grant and Gen. McClellan—the for- 
l <Hmw? EentiDg the thorou e hl y loyal portion of the 
lads ■ «y, the latter being the favorite of the Copper- 
lip t ', ' r ° m the beginning tiU near the close of the 
1 ex 6 McCieUa “itM kept a little ahead, and the gen’e- 
tiay PeCtation was tbat they would win ; but on Sato 
Ce auth' Silt tbe friends o£ G en - Grant rallied in great 
- - ’ and when the ballots were finally counted, 


Q dowin 8 was the result: Whole number, 44,%3 J 
3 i j_ ant: ’ 3 0,291; for McClellan, 14,509 ; scattering, I 
Grant’s majority, 15,7821 Well done. 


Lifk and CoRErapoNDKNCKCF Theodore Parkeb, Minister 
RV h T^L w ' V " e,gh ii h c °b?regaiional Society of Boston. 

York: D. Appleton and Com- 
o P cta y v'o, pp. 478 and ^ . Tw ° Volnmes - 

This work was first brought out in England, to se¬ 
cure the copy-right there, and the same sterotype plates 
have been used to print the English and American 
editions. 

k first of externals, the mechanical execution 
of the book is not what it should have been, and not 
what we are accustomed to see in the best American, 
than in English books. Numerous erfbrs of 
the press, and of an inexcusable sort, deform the work 
throughout. The punctuation sometimes misleads the 
reader, and sometimes makes nonsense of Jhe past I 
Common words are sometimes mis-spelt, and some¬ 
times jumbled. Proper names and botanical terms are 
mis-spelt. Where names of foreign persons and foreign 
phrases are repeated, they are sometimes spelt di¬ 
versely. so that the reader of English only cannot guess 
which form is right. The criticis'ms of the English 
press as to the inaccuracy of Mr. Parker’s Latin and 
Greek have probably been occasiontd, in part at least, 
by similar negligence in those ffepartmento. 

The portrait, facing the title page of Yol. L, is by no 
cans the best of the many that have been taken of 
Mr. Pafter. It is inferior, in delineating the actual ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, to the early lithograph of I 
Grozelier, to the daguerreotype, of later date, accom¬ 
panying his book of “ Prayers,” and to the photograph, 
taken in his healthy maturity, which has since been 
enlarged to life size, and which, in this form, is the 
best pictorial representation of Mr. Parker’s face. 
The date of the portrait in the present volume is stated 
place as 1853, in another as 1§46. The engraving, 
prefacing the second volume, of the marble bust made 
by VY. W. Story, represents a noble head and face, and 
is said, by those who saw Mr. Parker wearing the full 
beard, to be an admirable likeness. 

The biographer has done his work with hearty good 
will, yet what he has accompli^ied certainly fails to 
satisfy the expectation of the public, and the wishes of 
many of Mr. Parker’s moBt intimate friends. Mr. 
Weiss, though very favorably known as a man, as a 
scholar accomplished in elegant literature, and as a 
preacher, was not understood to have been specially 
intimate with Mr. Parker, or specially sympathetic 
with hia moat characteristic labors in reform. Having, 
nevertheless, been intrusted by Mr. Parker’s literary 
executor with the task of preparing his Life and Cor¬ 
respondence for the press, he seems, in the course of 
this labor, to have grown into a genuine and hearty 
enthusiasm, not only for the man, but for his work. 
Those who were intimate with the great deceased, and 
had witnessed the noble traits of his public and private 
easily understanU how respect grew to admi¬ 
ration, and admiration to lave, as a faithful study of 
I the materials put into his hands brought tbe biographer 
into closer acquaintance with his subject. His mani¬ 
festation of sympathy is not only plainly genuine, but, 
for energy of expression, it might have come from one 
who had actively joined in the combat with bunkeriam 
in politics and religiqp. Yet he is no mere eulogist of 
Mr. Parker. He speaks fraukly of what he under¬ 
stands ter be errors and defects in his hero. We shall 
speak with equal frankness, though briefly, of what 
em to us to be errors and defects in the biographer. 
Whatever merits elaborate culture may have wrought 
into Mr. Weiss’s style, it shows unfavorably in contrast 
with the simplicity and directness of Mr. Parker’s 
forms of expression, and seems painfully unsoited to 
the description of such a character and such a work as 
his. Whether unconsciously or of set purpose, Mr-1 
Weiss habitually uses an exalted style, figurative lan¬ 
guage, fanciful illustrations, elaborate and complicated 
forms of expression. Both thought and description are 
given us in a certain extravagance, sometimes gro- 
tesqueneas of costume. He seems unwilling to call a 
spade a spade ; and since Mr. Parker was of the oppo¬ 
site persuasion, on grounds alike of taste and principle, 
vivid contrast appears, throughout the book, between 
what is said by him and of him. WheD, for instance, 
the biographer Bays: 

boufcless generality of Pantheism could never 
stay in Mr. Parker’s field-bred and muscular mind ; 
but he did not ait panic-stricken in his study, and 
shriek to Bee the nebula: blotting here and there the 
sky 
Or, 

“ His intuitive beliefs stepped forth fuliy armed, in 
revolutionary mein, from the theology which hitherto 
be had only tolerated ”— 

His mind, in its prime, was the first thorough de¬ 
mocrat. He never Platonized, Judaized, nor German¬ 
ized. The hordes of emigrants found they were no 
match for the country. Their obtrusive characteris¬ 
tics were seized by the climate and made over ; they 
gained protection, but no exclusive immunities, from 
his self- relying mind ”•— 

it is certain tbat he fails to communicate his idea to a 
large number of those who read, understand and value 
Mr. Parker’s writings. The phraseology is too stilted, 
therefore inappropriate to the narrative of one 
who, as Mr. Weiss himself tells us, “ finds the country 
language capable of telling his most spiritual thought.” 

The method of this memoir, the preface tells us, 
“ could not be a chronological one without greatly con¬ 
fusing the subjects covered by his life.” It may be 
doubted whether the method actually adopted by Mr. 
Weiss has not wrought yet more confusion. Events 
and letters, and reminiscences are jumbled iu a manner 
positively painful to one who wtojies to understand 
either their order of successiqg, or The regular process 
of the life to which they belong. Even a purposed pre¬ 
ference of something else to chronological order might 
have been conducted in a less disorderly manner. 

Some of the grand divisions, and some of the separate 
events of Mr. Parker’s life are very insufficiently treat¬ 
ed in this book. The connection between the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society and its minister is far 
too slightly noticed, considering the intensity of interest 
which Mr. Parker felt in this department of his labors, 
his estimate of the importance of the stand taken y 
himself and the Society, the amount of labor, or rather 


of life, which he expended upon it, and the attitude a 


heterodox), individually 
and collectively, and by the press, religious and secular. 

Another work of Mr. Parker which deserved an ac¬ 
curate record was his origination of the charitable and 
reformatory institution Called “ The Guardian for 
Friendless Girls ”; an institution which continued’ 
from one to two years in Boston, until the State, whieh 
had previously neglected this work, made a larger and 
more elaborate provision for the same object, rendering 
“ The Guardian ” comparatively unnecessary. 

49n p. 143 of Vol. H. is a foot-note designed to explain 
an alhsion in a letter from Charles Sumner. The Dote 
is a3 follows : 

“Alludes to Judge Curtis, who, at a L*ion-saving 
meeting, demanded to know how a minister of the 
Gospel could recommend a jnror to break his oath, and 
clear a fugitive against me law and the facts. Mr. 
Parker, who was in the gallery, said, 1 Do you want an 
answer now?’ The Judge was embarrassed, and the. 
crowd made noise enough to prevent an explanation.” 

Considering the remarkably nature of the meeting 
here alluded to, the eminellee of the persons concerned 
it, the courage and promptness shown by Mr. Parker 
on that occasion, and the repeated attempts made by 
the hunker press of Boston to misrepresent and malign 
connection with it, the incident above alluded to 
merits a fuller and juster statement than it receives in 
the note above copied. 

The meeting in question, held in Faneuil Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 26th, 1850, was a very elaborate and 
deliberate attempt, by the dignitaries of Boston, to 
propitiate the Slave Power,, by opposition to anti¬ 
slavery men and measures. Its managers chose to call 
The Constitutional Meeting at FaneuihHalL” An 
immense assembly was gathered. Tboftas B. Curtis, 
Esq., called the meeting to order. Dr. John C. Warren 
was chosen President, and Rnfus Choate and others 
made elaborate speeches. The opening address, how- 
far the ablest one, was made by Benjamin 
R. Curtis, Esq., who very shortly afterwards, and no 
doubt in consequence of tfie unscrupulous skill be 
there showed in defending slavery, was made a Judge 
of the Supreme Court qf the'United States. 

no of u r . Cortto-3 courts was to show that morality 
religion had no claims upon the citizen superior to 
those of the U. 3. Constitution. In doing this, be found 
it necessary to attack Mr. Parker, wl*o had alwayi 
preached, and who found in many of the events of the 
year 1850 suitable occasions for preaching, the opposite* 
doctrine. Mr. Curtis, therefore, after reading (aud 
garbling) a passage lrom Mr. Parker’s sermon, preached 
two mouths before, on “The Function and Place of 
Conscience m Relation to the Laws of Men,” asked two 
questions, commencing with these words of direct 
specification and address, namely : 

“ I should tike to ask the Reverend preacher- 
And again, 

“ And I should also tike to ask him ”— 

Mr. Parker, whose presence in the house Was proba¬ 
bly not known to Mr. Curtis, rote from bis seat in the 
gallery as soon as the second question was fltiished, and 
asked, in a clear voice—“ Do you want an answer 
■your questions 1 ” 

Mr.Curtis hesitated a moment, and then replied, ini 
[substance, “ If the gentleman wishes to address the | 
audience, no doubt they will be willing to hear him 
proper time; but I don’t wish to be interrupted ini 
my speech.” 

Mr. Parkeiymmcd iately sat down. HehadtriumphodJ 
he main pillar of the pro-slavery party whs so sensi¬ 
ble of the power of Parker’s speech and the justice ol 
Parker’s cause that he dared not admit an answer 
his own questions, even before iho partiu&ns which 
thronged hiyown.meetmg. But the Boston daily press 
|(Th e Chronotype only excepted) left this little incident 
of their reports of the meeting. The managers oi 
' the meeting also left it out of their pamphlet, purport¬ 
ing to be the “ Proceedings of the Constitutional Meeting 
in Faneuil Hall.” The Daily Advertiser (“the Res -1 
pectable Daily ”) about two years alter made allusion 
the rencontre above mentioned, utterly reversing i 
fact and purport, and then refused to admit a correct 
statement into its columns. Such were the men and 
the influences, against which Mr. Parker had to con¬ 
tend. 

We think Mr. Weiss mistakes in supposing that the 
repetitions of indictments against eminent transgressors, 
in Mr Parker’s sermons and speeches, were 
either unconsciously made, or were “ the fault of \ 
inflamed and indignant moral sense.” They needed 
repetition Decause lua audiences cuangeu; out they 
needed it yet more because the offenders were meu 
eminent in place and power, and fixed, for the time, in | 
popular favor. It was only by repetition that truth 
could make head against their external advantages. 3o 
too in his sermons, and for the same reasons', he fre | 
quently repeated the chief formulas which expressed 
his religion and theology. He saw the wisdom of the 
injunction to give lixe updfc tine, and precept upon pre¬ 
cept ; and whoever supposes him to have practised 
more frequent repetition of fundamental principles than 
the majority of ministers, has certainly not 
liar with the preaching of the orthodox clergy. 

A small pamphlet, published by Mr. Parker in 1853, en-1 
titled—“A Friendly Letter to the Executive Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association, touching their 
Unitarian Creed, or General Proclamation of Uni¬ 
tarian Views; by Theodore farker, a Life-Member of j 
that Association, and Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Church in Boston ’’—deserves much 
the very slight meution which Mr. Weiss 
made ot it. It was the culmination ol his contest with 
the anti-progressive leaders of Ucitarianism. The pecu 
liarities of its title were occasioned by the recent 
abortive attempts of those leaders, first to expel him 
by direct vote from the Association, and next to form a 
creed for the body which should necessarily exclude 
him. This pamphlet, one of the most skillful expressions 
of the argumentum ad hominem that has appeared 
Pascal’s time, effectually floored and silenced his oppo¬ 
nents in that direction. He continued, thenceforth 
unquestioned, “ a life-member” of the American Unita! 
rian Association. 

Mr. Weiss speaks of having made his citations from 
Mr. Parker’s printed works “from the only uniform 
American edition that has appeared.” ButHH 
that there is no uniform American edition ; and in spite j 
of the unjustifiable slur thrown by Mr. Weiss upon Miss 
F. P. Cobbe (who arranged the neat and reasonably 
cheap series of volumes just published by Truboer & 
Co., Lou4po, entitled “ The Collected Works of Theo¬ 
dore Parker ”), the friends of the great departed, and 
of the truths that he taught, are under great obligations j 
that lady for her work; especially as the preface to 
that work shows her perfectly competent, alike in 
mind, in learning? and in spiritual discernment, to su¬ 
perintend it efficiently. The English and American 
friends of Mr. Parker owe to her care and labor the 
first collected and uniform edition of his works. 

We heartily thank Mr. Weiss for the faithful picture 
jen, near the close of the first volume, of the aspect 
of the Music Hall, filled with the immense audience 
that Mr. Parker drew there to hear his Sunday services. 

should be glad to know his authority.for saying j 
that the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society (which 
removed from that Hall to allow the erection of the 
great organ last year, and which still finds temporary 
accommodation in a smaller place), “ will not probably 
return there.” For onr own part, we expect as well 
desire its return. Tbe people and the times 
need such utterances for God and freedom as we have 
learned to associate with the name of the Music Hall; 
and a man will yet be found worthily to continue the 
work which Mr. Parker began. 

The tittle patch of Autobiography (only ten pages), 
which forms the second chapter of the first volume, is 
of great value, chiefly for Mr. Parker’s descriptions of 
his father and mother, and for the tight which their 
characters throw upon his. In intense and fervent 
jfiety, a religion pervaded and guided by love, a feeling 
constantly filial towards the infinite Eather, Theodore 
was his mother’s own child. The dosing incident of| 
this sketch is most beautiful and instructive, showing 
the boy’s docility at once to hia earthly mother and his 
Heavenly Father. It is as follows: 

“ 1 must relate one example to show, as weU as many 
more, the nice and delicate care she took of my moral 
culture.. When a little boy in petticoats, in my fourth 
year, one fine day in Spring, my father led me by the 
hand to a distant part of the farm, but soon sent me 
home alone. On the way, 1 had to pass a tittle ‘ pond- 
hole ’ then spreading its waters wide ; a rhodorain full 
bloom—a rare flower in my neighborhood, and which 
grew only in that locality—attracted my attention ana 
drew me to the spot. I saw a little spotted tortoise 
sunning himself in the shallow water at the root of the 
flaring shrub. 1 lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike 


birds, squirrels, and the tike, and I felt a disposition 


that white slavery is | 

.some- Now, it seemed J.o H 

- promise that you would 


constitutional as black slavery, 
tathat y„QUV letter .heici out' 

not use the Federal authorit 


thing checked my little arm, and a voice within me promise that you would not use the Federal authority, 0 f C on«l ? ’ j 1 

said, clear'and loud,‘It is wrong!’ I held mv uplifted against slavery, and this would embarrass your future'’bit better’ S n °ranl, dirty, ragged creatures, a 
sticlg in wonder at the new emotion—tjjteonsciousness j action. I don’t object to doing one thing at a time, and they are qu£> tba ” ^ hey f r , e A 
‘ involuntary but inward check u^B i>>: 


.--wiimwin, my actions, 

till the tortoise and the rhodora both vanished from my 
sight. I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, 
and asked what was it that told me it was wrong 0 
She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, anc 
taking me in her arms, said, 4 Some men call it con- 
science, but T prefer to call it the voice of God in the 
soul of man. If you listen and obey it, then it will 
speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you right; 
but if you turn a deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade 
out tittle by little, and leave you all in the dark and 
Without a guide. Your life depends on heeding this 
little voice.’ She went her way, careful and troubled 
about many things, but doubtless pondered them in her 
motherly heart; while I went off to wonder and think 
” over in my poor, childish way. But I ana si 

'ent in tny life has made so deep and lasting - 
presaion on me.” 

The chief, and very great, value of thi3 work 
public consists in its extracts from Mr: Parker’s Jour¬ 
nals and Correspondence. These open mines of inte¬ 
resting information, even to those who already knew 
much of hjm. The richest portion of the Correspond¬ 
ence, in our view, is that with Rev. Dr. Convers Fran¬ 
cis, late Professor of Pulpit Eloquence in Harvard 
University. To him Mr. Parker wrote with a freedom 
manifestly inspired by a strong mutual love and sym¬ 
pathy. To keep within reasonable bounds of space, 
must resist the temptation of even beginning 
from these letters. 


o copy 


In 1839, we find the following from Parker’s “ Jour- 


He is pleased with Luther’s opinion on the Sab¬ 
bath ; says men ought to be told of these things. Why 
does he not tell them ? ”—p. 109, voL L 
In the same year he writes of an ancient book, pur¬ 
porting to give the history of Atheism, as follows : 

look is weak—it leaves wo mark onyonr mind, 
wrote this mechanically, as he might have 
written any other book, or have ’made a pair of shoes. 
You would not look there for principles or first truths. 
I expected to find some curions learning, but there is 
none such. - It is. however, curious to see how foolishly 

barbarians to be atheists, and how qneerl^ie some¬ 
times concludes a man was an atheist; for Be thinks, 
holding this or that paradox, the man mustf^f consist 
ent, be an atheist, forgetting that not two pnwsophers 
in ten centuries are consistent, logical consistency of 
thought being a rarer gift than genius itself. Still fur¬ 
ther, it is instructive to see how the best of men have 
been called atheists—Locke. Leibnitz Socrates, Leclerc, 
Simon (Richard), Henry More, anl Norris.” 

It is strange that so few people practically recognize 
the truth here stated, that we are not to expect intel¬ 
lectual consistency of men*with themselves, or of parts 
of their own system with each other. Men’s belief, 
action too, is to a wonderful extent independent of 
logic. With a decent regard to consistency, the advo¬ 
cates of slavery ought not to believe in a God ; but they 
do : and believers in original sin, and in the necessity 
atonement and of regeneration in this world 
neutralize it, ought to believe in the damnation of in¬ 
fante r but they don’t. We judge it to be one case of 
real error in Mr. Parker that he charged upon ortho¬ 
doxy a belief in the doctrine last named, generalizing 
too hastily from the avowal of such belief by a few 
writers, and feeling very sensibly the logical pressure 
' this direction made by other parte of their faith. 
Again, the Journal saya— 

“I am often struck with the great freedom and bold- 
ess of Christ’s remarks. The Jews venerated manna. 
He told them it did not come down from heaven.” 

This shows the justness with which Mr. Parker ap¬ 
prehended, and the clearness with which he conveyed, 
the minuter shades of Scriptural meaning. How few 
readers of John’s Gospel have ever conceived the true 
meaning of the passage—“Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you Dot that bAad from heaven! ” 

In the same manner, how many of Mr. Parker’s 
hearers have seen a new charm in a beautiful passage 
of Scripture, when be re%l it thus—Thy rod and thy 
staff, they both comfortgje I 
Since the recent loss of' a conspicuous star from our 
hemisphere, it is most interesting to, see Mr. Parker’s 
early judgment of that luminary, thus : 

“April 13, 1843.—Went to Medford. Saw School¬ 
master Thos. Starr King—capital fellow, only 19. 
Taught school three years—supports bis mother, lie 
went into Walker's three courses of lectures, and took 
good notes. Reads French, Spanish, Latin, Italian, a 
little Greek, and begins German. (He is a good lis¬ 
tener.**’ 

Again, during an enforced vacation, required by re¬ 
pairs of the Melodeon, in 1851, we learn that— • 

•• He occupied hia leisure Sundays with a visitation of 
the churches through all the denominations in Boston. 
This he did to understand, by personal observation, 
what the various clergymen were thinking about, and 
to note tbeir tendency. He heard, perhaps, twenty 
sermons by prominent men■ Heard Starr King 
preach on the late Celebration * in Boston. It was 
the best service, on the whole, that I have heard in the 
seventeen services that I have attended lately in and 
about Boston.” 

Those who have supposed Mr. Parker a scoffer, or a 
ere puller down of old superstitions, without tbe de¬ 
sire to put true religion in their place, may be instruct¬ 
ed by reading the following reply to an invitation from 
Boston, to attend a celebration of the birth-day of 
Thomas Paine : 

West Roxbury, 14th January, 1843. 
Dear Sir —Your favor of the 11th instant came in my 
absence from home, and I now hasten to reply to the 
invitation you offer me. With the views I entertain of 
Mr. Paine’s character in his later years, I could not, 
consistently with my own sense of-duty, join with you 
in celebrating his birth day. I feel grateful, truly so, 
for the service rendered by his political writings, and 
his practical efforts in the cause of freedom ; though 
with what I understand to be the spirit of his writings 
on theology and religion, I have not the smallest sym¬ 
pathy. I »m respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

Tueo, Parker. 

Many letters must have come to Mr. Parker from 
young ministers, who had begun to find the limitations, 
and the evil and dangerous tendencies, of their position, 
and who sought tight from his wisdom aud experience. 
Excellent specimeiWof his replies to such appear 
two letters, near the close of the first volume, addressed 
Rev. M. A. H. Nilee, at Northampton, Mass. 

It may be useful, just at the present time, to give a 
specimen *8f Mr. Parker’s faithfulness in the rebuke 
of friends, as seen in the following letter to Hon. S. P. 


. __object to doing_ . 

that each step should be taken 
cautions and deliberate manner ; but wouid ,. . 
miae not to take other steps. I may easily be wrong, but 1 
thought you did so ; .if not directly, at least by implica¬ 
tion. . 

3. In the Garner case, I thought the anti-slavery 
Governor of Ohio would get possession of that noble 
woman, either.by the hocus pocus of some legal techni¬ 
cality. vjjiich would save appearances, or else by the 
red right arm of Ohio, and 1 confess 1 was terribly 
chagrined that it did not turn out so. If a mechanic 
had pursued his fugitive apprentice to Ohio, and that 
apprentice had set a barn on fire, or stolen a white hat, 

I think the apprentice would have been held for trial. 

Now, I have made a dean breast of the whole matter, 
which has tormented me a good deal. For I look with 
anxious eyes on the few men of great ability and noble 
character, and am much concerned at any mistakes^ 
they commit I know you will honor the motive 
which leads me to write as I have. I l°°k to you for 
great services to be done to your country, and shall 
try all your actions by the justice of the Infinite God. 

So. with hearty wishes lor your prosperity, believe 
me sincerely your friend, Theodore Parker, 

The letters of Mr. Parker to Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe’, of Dublin, Ireland, are of eminent interest In 
intellectual structure, in extensive learniug, and in the 
progress of religious ideas, there was much 
between them. He had greatly enjoyed book on 
“ Intuitive Morals,” and had encouraged the republi- 
cation of it in this country. A sense of the great exeel- 
of his writings-has led her to arrange for the i 
publication of all of them in London. Her preface 


“May 2-Saw Dr. Chancing. Borrowed Origen of I that work - it8elf an in3tr uctive and admirable essay 


religion, points out the error into which s 
people have fallen, that Mr. Parker ’ 
iconoclast or destructive. She shows how, in 




every 


of taking away a false hope or faith, he always sup¬ 
plies a truer and a better one ; how his insistance 
pare Christianity is as thorough and as constant i 
opposition to the corrupted version offered by Catholic 
and Protestant priesthoods in its place ; and her own 
■itings show, with a clearness equalling his own, that 
in must look reverently within, for the plainest indi¬ 
cations of God’s will in Pegard to him. It is very 
pleasant to learn that this valued friend (who had 
iver before seen Mr. Parker) was able to be present 
bis bedside, and join his family in soothing tbe pass¬ 
age of his last days. 

We ought to have—some day we must have—more of 
the admirable Correspondents of Mr. Parker. The 
letters written to such a man, and calling forth such 
phes, must of course have a great value. Why should 
not both be published, in their appropriate order, a: 
far as the consent of the writers can be obtained 
Meanwhile, we are thankful for the large instalment 
given in Mr. Weiss’s volumes- As time advances, we 
shall better see how largely tbe shaping of this genera 
to better thought, more zealous labor, and loftier 
aspiration, has come from the noble mind and earnest 
soul of Theodore Parker. 


Slavery Society, No. 4S Biekman street. 

This pamphlet, though bearing the imprint of this 
office, was printed in Boston. The work, though marred 
by a few typographical errors, presents a very 
appearance. The running title. “ Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society,” it seems to 
not accurate : It should have been, “ Third Decade of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society for the Anniver¬ 
sary of the Society, properly speaking, is held annually 
ia May, while the Decade meeting occurs but once in ten 
years. This, however, is a small matter. The pam¬ 
phlet is one of great historic value, and every member 
and friend of the American Anti-Siavery Society should 
preserve a copy of it. It contains a complete phono¬ 
graphic report of the speeches and proceedings, all the 
letters addressed to the meeting by absent friends of 
cause, a list of tbe original signers of the Declara¬ 
tion of Sentiments ; a letter fgpjp John G. Whittier, from 
which it appears that Mr. Garrison would have been 
liberated from the Baltiino^ jail in 1829 by Henry 
Clay, had he not been anticipated by Arthur Tappan ; 
and a “ Catalogue of Anti-Slavery publications in Ame- 
not indeed complete, but as nearly so as the Rev. 
Samuel May, Jr., after diligent inquiry, could make it. 

The subscribers for this pamphlet will no doubt be 
promptly supplied with copies mailed from the Anti- 
Slavery Office in Boston. We expect to receive a sup¬ 
ply to be placed on sate here in a few days, when we 
shall be able to announce tbe price. 

OBITUARY. - 


Newton Corner, near Boston, July 25th, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—I believe I think more highly of you 
than you of yourself; for I do consider you a great! 
man and a great statesman. I have always expected 
great things and noble things of you ; always shall, and 
such only. If you are not a great statesman, then who 
Ik ? and what is lliO standard to measure men by ? I 
have rejoiced iu your many manly and noble deeds— 
done in times of trial, too—and in the well-deserved 
honors you have won. I am a minister, and 
easily be supposed to have that sort of stupid 
jwhich so often belongs to the profession. But 
so stupid as to believe that great offices can be filled, 
such times as these, without occasional mistakes and 
in gaeat men ; and I am glad you wrote 
it which came a day or two since, fqr it 
gives me an opportunity to mention two things which 
I complained of in the speech at New York, which lay 

1. Of the letter in which you accepted the nomina- 

on to the Governorship of Ohio 

2. Of the fact that you let the United States kidnap¬ 
pers take off Margaret Garner, after she had broken 
the laws of your State by killing her own child. 

When the letter was first written we all talked it 
over—I mean your friends in New England. I spoke 
with the most suspicious of them : some had been 
Whigs, some Democrats, some Know-Nothings. They 
all thought it was a backing down ; that it weakened 
the' usual effect of yonr noble course. Some thought, 
however, it was made for “ buncombe,” and that yon 
“ could not be elected without it” I have Dot the pa¬ 
pers now at hand—out here in the country—but re- 
member that it seemed to me to foreclose all Federal | 
action against slavery in the slave States. Now. my 
notion of the matter is this : the Constitution (I think 
in section IV., art 4) provides that the General govern¬ 
ment shall guarantee to every State in this Union a Re¬ 
publican form of government. Certainly that is not 


Republican, form of government where 280,000 white 
men own 384 000 black meu, as in South Carolina. Or 
if it be, then the Czar or the Pope might claim a Re¬ 
publican form of government for Russia and- Rome. 
Now, if I were the whole people of the North, I should 
eay to South Carolina, “ You may estabiisha Republican 
form of government for yourself, or we wul do it for 
you; peaceably, if we can, but-forcibly, if we must. 
We shall attend to the guaranties of the Constitution, 
and not allow the majority of South Carolinians to be 
bought and sold like cattle.” When the anw-Havery 
spirit is strong enough in the North, we shall do that 
ti need be. But we may be forged to interfere with 
slavery in the slave States by one of two ways: 1, there 
may be an insurrection, and tbe oniy way to put it 
down may be by declaring the slaves free) or, the 
slaveholders may proceed violently to enslave the poor 
whites ; in which latter case, I take it, the present pub¬ 
lic opinion in the North would demand the interference 
of the Federal authorities—notwithstanding the fact 

! Visit of the President of the United States, and visit c 


JAHES MAIN HARTT. 

Died, in this city, on the 15th inst., of heart disease, 
at the residence of his father, Dr. Henry A. Uartt, 
James Main Hartt, aged 20 years. 

Those of our readers who have been attendants at 
the Church of the Puritans for the last few years will 
| not fail to remember the tall, emaciated form and grave 
intellectual face of the deceased, who, though young, 
one of the “ old guard ” of Dr. Cheever in his me¬ 
morable struggle for a free pulpit and the right of a 
Church to obey the law of Christ. Young Hartt was 
remarkable for his quiet and unobtrusive demeanor, 
eemed not to notice what was going on around 
yet in truth nothing escaped his observation. 
He saw and distinguished tbe characters of those en¬ 
gaged on either side in the conflict we have alluded to. 
He watched the progress of the strife, and knew the 
principles at stake. He looked upon all as some great 
poet would survey in imagination the siege of Troy or 
the liberation of Jerusalem. He had a mind of the 
keenest perceptions and sensibilites, capable of poesy, 
satire, eloquence, philosophy. A mind, indeed, of rare 
attainments, for one so young, in scholarship and dis¬ 
cipline, and a spirit of the loftiest moral elevation, 
tone, purpose and aspiration, which burned, a fire 
within, bright and undimmed, for truth, justice and 
universal freedom to his latest breath. 

The first published production of the deceased was 
a well-pointed satire in verse aimed against the “ Ex- 
PartS Council” at Clinton Hall, which undertook to I 
supervise the interests of Dr. Cheever’s Church during 
the pastor’s absence in Europe in 1860-61, printed in 
our columns, and written when the author was only 
sixteen years old. Sundry other short poems have ap¬ 
peared in print elsewhere without the author’s name, 
and he has left enough in manuscript to make a re¬ 
spectable volume, all of which bears tbe stamp of 
genius. In his early death the cause of reform may 
mourn a devoted and gifted friend, and the afflicted 
parents a sou of noble promise and exalted worth. The 
deceased was a graduate of the N. Y. Free Academy, of 
the class of 1863. 


midst 11UCK ana hopeful. One old tell 
we passe J ; crowdat Paine’s place, shouted Ol 

fn S |ar! » kUm ° 0tnin 

to appear/ 80anned °nr faces, expecting a deliverer 
One old man at Ford’s . 

his story. He said thatlit v 8 ‘? ppe ^ me ‘° teU me 
drew after a skirmish Banks with- 

themselves to the dead soldi//’?,n„/ e "f? roe3 helped 
after a rebel soldier gave to hia t eark^ nd a day or two 
kept for his return ; one of his fellow VT'’ 8U ?*' to be 
the fact, so some white men hunt? hi'/ 63 , betra V? d 
t wice—“ But I didn’t die, massa, and here I island glad 
to see you wid my old eyes.” ’ glad 

The negroes upon Joe Chambers’s place all agreed in 
the-samo s tory. I overtook an old man, who had 
: march, and asked’ Kim how he got along. 


joined < 

He said 
“O, master! since you 
dreadful times. We seen : 


o spite ns, ’cause 


“ They treated us dreadful bad.” 

“ What did they do ? ” 

“ Wha y t for ? ” 8 ’ 8nd Ih6y hQDB U3 ’ and 8tarTed * 

“ Just because the* could, and to 
they thought we likecTthe Yankees.” 

“ Did they beat you ? ” 

“Master, I am jist one scar from h 
(pointing along his back). 

“ Did you behave badly ? ” 

to spite “ e a n er ’ they did 14 j* 31 ,ca ' ise ^ey could, and 
“ What did they do to the rest ? ” 

“ Why, the day after you left, they jist had us all out 
2.; ^“ dto,d ^ they was going l .° shoot us, and 
PiRroi/r 0 0 t„ U , S ; and Mr - the overseer 

hpoched one with a fence rail, and he 
died next da^ O, master. we seen stars in de day- 

mof” AOd D ° W We g0ing with you > we 8° back D « 
He was <0 years old. I found the whole party scat- 
tered along the road, and they told the same story. 

Please remember this chivalrous master was Joseph 
Chambers, now a Lieutenant in the Southern army 
and this experienced overseer was Silas Pierce. He 
was taken into Alexandria to-day, and I hope may him- 
‘ see stars in de daytime.” 

ame upon a chit of a boy, nearly white, mounted 
upon a carcass of a pony, who had been with uafor 
days on this tiresome march; he certainly was net 
more than nine jears old ; so I said, 

^My boy, w hat regiment do you belong to? ” 

Eigbt y seventh Illinois Mounted Infantry—hur- 

One of our Majors was so unfeeling as to say : 

And you, I suppose, are the mounted Infant! ” 

Htroops of them are now marching on with us. They 

“ We go when you go,” and 
‘ What you going to do wid us, anywav ? » 

I * fa a foarfulqm-.ion, for we don’t value life, white 
r black, and whafTannot take care of itself gets under 
the wheels. I said to one of them,« What are you 
.going to do with yourselves ? Can you take care of 
• ourselres if you can be free ? ’ 

Well, I think 49; 1 have learned myself to be s 
blacksmith and a sugar maker—not a very good one, 
master ; and I have done a good deal for my master 
and mistreaa, and this year I have had to raise my own 
food, too!” , J 

“ W’bst time do you have to raise it? ” 

“ Only Sundays. We’ worked for them from sun to 

I believe be spoke the truth. But in this upturning 
or all things, thousands must perish of neglect and 
want, before any reorganization can take place. Thev 
are knocked about by our aoldiera in aU ways, but not- 
with^Uodtng aU, they say, 

Ijay'” 6 n °* g0l,>g baCt t0 dem (tbeir SW masters), no 

They like armv-life, and make excellent soldiers 
'hen in the hands of decent officers, whieh, I am told, 
i a rare good fortune. Many officers of white regi¬ 
ments look down upon the officers of black ones, and 
the old poison ol slavery continues to work. 




Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends.’— The 
Twelfth Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Progressive Friends will be held at LONGWOOD (near 
Hamorton), Cheater Co., Pa., beginning at 10 o’clock, 
a.m., on Fifth-day, the 2d of Sixth month, and continu 
ing, probably, for three days. 

Oliver J hnson, Allen Agnew, 

Mary Ann Fulton, Jennie K. Smith, 

Theodore D. Weld, Hannah Cox, 

Alice Eliza Hambleton, 


Alfred H. Love, 
Sarah M. Barnard, 
Thomas Hambleton, 


Annie Stambach, 
Dinah Mendenhall, 
Susanna P. Chambers, 
Rachel Wilson. 


Communications for the meeting may be addressed 
> OJjver Johnson, 48 Beektnan at., New York, tiU the 
30th of May ; after that to Hamorton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Among those who are confidently expected to attend 
the meeting, and who will do so unless prevented by 
causes not foreseen, are George Thompson of England, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Theodore Tilton. * 

Longwood is about thirty miles west of Philadelphia, 
from which place it is reached by the cars of the Phila'- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, which runs 
each way twice a day. The Progressive Friends are 
hospitable to strangers. 


Union and Emancipation.—William A. Jackson, 
Jefi. Davis's Coachman, now in Maine, will lecture in 
Halloweil, Monday, May 2. 

Waterville, Tuesday, May 3.) 

Kendall’s Mills, Wednesday, May 4. 

Biddeford, Thursday, May 5. 

Will arrive In Boston on Friday, May 6tb, 


Aaron M. Powell will address meetings at 
Oanastota, N. Y., Sunday, May l, 

Whitesboro' N. Y., Monday, May 2. 

Ilion, » ( r, Tuesday, May 3. - 0 
^Bt. Johnsville, N. Y., Wednesday, May 4. 


Women s National League.—T he regular meeting 
of tbe League will be held at 3} o’clock, Friday afteruooo 
of each week, at tbeir Office, Boom 20 Cooper institute. 

Members aud all persons interested in tbe work of the 
League—viz.: rolling up a mammoth petition asking the 
present Congress to enact a law of Immediate and Univer- 
1—are invited to attend, 
of the League from 10 to 4 each day. 
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Latest News in Brief. 

THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 

We have news of another battle on the Red River, 
severely contested, in which the rebels were finally 
beaten, with a loss of 2.000 prisoners and 20 cannon. 
Our force seems at first to have be?n repulsed, but 
Gen. Franklin, with the Nineteenth Army Corps, 
coming up, the rebels were decidedly repulsed. 

SURRENDER OF PLYMOUTH, N. C. 

The surrender ol Plymouth, North Carolina, took 
place on the 20th. \ dispatch is published from the 

Rebel General to the effect that he carried the work-> 
>v storm, and reckoned his captures at 1,690 ntfn and 
25 guDS. Accounts from Union sources put ouffiisses 
at 150 killed and 2 500 prisoners. The Rebel loss is 
stated at 1,500. The naval force in the Roanoke River, 
the mouth of which Plymouth lies, was relied on as 
_ 1 important aid to the defence of the town. When 
that had been destroyed by the rebel ram, the garrison 
under Gen. Wessela still fought bravely against heavy 
odds—the rebel strength being stated at from ten to 
twelve thousand—but were overpowered and forced to 
surrender. 

It is positively affirmed that the rebels, on taking 
possession of Plymouth, ordered out the North Carolina 
troops who formed part of the garrison and shot them : 
and that all negroes found in uniform were murdered’ 
We presume the account is correct, and it only proves 
that what was supposed to be an exceptional barbarity 
Fort Pillow has been adopted as the deliberate 
policy of the rebels. As the issue is made, it must 


The Army and the Negroes, 


Freedom.”—Wm. I 


hails his coming as the harbinger of Ere 1 
Seward’s Official Dispatch to Mr. Adams. 

THE RED RIVES EXPEDITION. 

Correspondence of The N. Y. Times. 

Alexandria, La.. March 23,1864 
Everywhere the slaves came out to meet us, and 
hung on the fences, ail ages, sexes and colors, gay, and 
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EIGHT TRIUMPHS. 


T AUGUSTA OOOPEB TfTtrRAT.T, . 


“ A rebel ball crashed through a large house, entering 
he corner of the roof, and through the aperture was run 
ip the Union flag .”—Chaplains Notes. 

The man who fired that traitorous charge, 
Purposed to feed a grave; 

But only made destructive rent, 

Where Freedom's pennon, star-besprent, 

More gloriously should wave. 

Oppression clutched at l.iberty. 

And thought to stop her breath, . 

He fixed his fingersdn her throat; 

It was a thought o’er which to gloat— 

A Nation choked to death 1 


Bnt lo 1 God works a miracle; 

Oppression vields the ghost! 

Our Country brightens from her night; 
The blood wrung out shall wash her white 
As Heaven’s immortal host. 


0 rebels! in our noble dead, 

Ye give us precious dower. 

Their gravesutidying li^ shall breed! 


The battle-hill and rive 
•• Our grave yards! ” * 
They’re-""" 


„every mound that hides a face 
Scarred for our Country -in its place 
Ten patriot men shall rise. # 


For every arm now stark and st 
That fell in final pause. 

Fighting for Justice and for Truth, 
And battling w’* 1 - 


And over every hideous rent 


..ere cannon balls crash through. 
Shall float the white and crimson bars. 
The pennon, with itr J: 


O matcniess priests of Liberty, 
Ordained her fires to keep! 

Let not the lights burn faint nor low 
Within her fane, but tower and glow. 
And flash with lightning-le%p. 


box wrote a brief letter to the Italian Committee. 
The following is a copy of the original: “ Desidero 
non avere demonstrazioni politice—sopra tntto non 
eccitare dei tumulti.” The following is a translation 
of the above words: “ I desire to have no political 
demonstrations—afiove all. not to excite tumult. 
After writing this missive Garibaldi descended to the 
deck amid renewed plaudits. Among the gentlemen 
who were introduced to him there, were two who 
wore Garibaldian uniforms, and to whom «he laugh¬ 
ingly said, “ 0, you wear the red shirts—do you ? 
Several ladies were then presented, and he received 
them with almost paternal tenderness. One of them, 
at once youthful and charming, delivered to the Gen¬ 
eral her message of congratulation in Italian, and 
then stooped to kiss his hand, which his face all the 
time being lighted up with pleasure, he made a fe nt 
of attempting to withdraw. The spectators could 
not but b P e touched with this graceful expression of 
svmoatbv on the part of a fair countrywoman, who, 
for a moment, might be said to embody the feeling 
which is entertained towards Garibaldi by millions 
SS women of England. Mr. 

amptom, and who, in his day and generation, was 
of the most stalwart Liberals 


I have seen this sympathy in many circmnstances^ot j 
my life; IA particularly in that, instance e e, 
without thWelp of the English nation, ^ ™ 0 " 1 Ij b d ! 
been impossible to complete the deeds f 

in Southern Italy. The fengl.sh people prov ed to^ 
us men, Arms, and money, and they L e ; r 


us men, arms, ana money, ~ their 

wants ^f the families of those wbo sacnflced ^e.r 


i the kingdom 


if. TasatiL Cowen, of course, he received 
the oldest of his English friends. Garibaldi then left 


the ship*and entered the Mayor’s carriage, drawn by 
four orevs Sunday, as has been before remarked, 
preveSany special display on the part of the citi- 
hlli . oil along the line of route there wa 


zens, but all along the . . . 

mense assemblage who received him with the utmost 
enthusiasm. On arriving at the Mayor s residence, 
on the summit of which was hoisted the Italian flap 
with the cross of Savoy, the General was conductec 
to his nrivate apartments, and repeatedly responded 
. .... t-.i_nf the nerniln hv ahnwinrr himself 


O countrymen with royal souls 1 
Let heart and nerve he strong. 

Till Right shall reign from North to H< 
And lay her hand upon the mouth 
Of every gun of wrong! 

—Christian Inquirer. 


GARIBALDI IN ROLAND. 


Correspondence of The London DHL 

Southampton, Sunday, April 3? 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the interest 
.j .:_,-v>nf Garibaldi has ex- 


and enthusiasm which^the vS^o? Garibaldi has 
cited in this town. It may well be doubted whether 
there is another living man who could awaken so 
profound and universal a feeling of admiration and 
resnect or so intense a desire to 


respect or so intense a delire to pay him homage. 
One needed not to be many hours in Southampton be¬ 
fore perceiving that the town speaks with one voice 
on the subject. It is the utterance of no class or 
party. To the honor of the Conservatives they have 
cooperated with the utmost warmth and earnestness 
in the preparations for doing honor to their town’s 
and the country’s guest. Garibaldi is not regarded 
from a sectWnal point of view, or even as the repre¬ 
sentative of a national idea. He excited the sym¬ 
pathy of all, because he is the champion of the rights 
of all, without distinction of color or race, and a man 
who throughout his public career has exhibited the 
unselfish patriotism of a Washington, the military 
genius of a Gustavus Adolphus, and the lofty attri¬ 
butes with which the poet has invested “ the blame¬ 
less King.” Throughout Saturday an unceasing 
stream of visitors poured into the town from all parts 
of the country, and the promised signals were anx¬ 
iously looked for during the entire day. But hour 
after hour wore away without any tidings of the good 
ship, and, while it was yet possible that she might ar- 
' y at any moment, the people generally settled 

„„ .La tW she wonhl Tint rn.nh 


down with the impression that she would not reach 
her destination till the morrow. 

Now it was Sunday, and what was apprehended 
actually took place. At 12^ o’clock a telegram was 
received from Hurst Castle announcing the arrival of 
the Ripon at that point. Forthwith Captain Engle- 
due, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, placed at the disposal of the Duke of 
Sutherland, Mr. Seely, and the gentlemen of the press, 
the steam-tug Aid. This small vessel started from 
the tidal dock precisely at 1.20 p.m. Among the gentle¬ 
men on hoard, besides those above named, there were 
Gen. Eber, well known as a member of Garibaldi’s 
staff during the Sicilian campaign; a deputa¬ 
tion from the Italian committee, consisting of Signori 
Semenza, vice-president of the committee; Negretti, 
Serena, and Vivante; Mr. John Richardson, the 
treasurer of the Garibaldi Committee in London, and 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Jr., a deputation from New¬ 
castle. There were also a few - citizens of Southamp¬ 
ton on board, but the Mayor and members of the 
Corporation waited on shore in order to receive the 
General on his arrival in the dock. The tug made 
rapid headway towards the steamer, and at 2% 
o’clock she was visible in all her fair proportions, 
with the company’s flag at the fore and the Italian 
flag at the mainmast. The boarding of the Ripon was 
easily accomplished, and the- new-comers immedi¬ 
ately made for the saloon. Mr. Seely and the Duke 
of Sutherland were at once admitted to the General’s 
cabin ; and after warm greetings had been exchanged, 
the Duke invited Garibaldi to be his guest at Stafford 
House, during a portion, at least, of his stay in Lon¬ 
don. The invitation was promptly and gracefully 
accepted. Garibaldi then emerged from his cabin, 
and walking up thf whole length of the saloon took 
his seat in a position more convenient for the recep¬ 
tion of his friends. * When he appeared, his noble 
countenance, furrowed with the lines of care, hut 
having a most benignant and gentle expression, 
would have marked him out as the real Garibaldi, 
even if no portrait of him had ever been published. 


The leonine cast of his face, which has often been 
noticed, gives to him an aspect at.once powerful and 
majestic. His brown silken hair and massive beard 
appear tinged with grey, although this may be caused 
by a lighter shade of the color. He was attired in 
the Garibaldi costume—at once picturesque and ap¬ 
propriate. He wore a grey cloak, which concealed 
his red shirt; a ^d silk scarf was loosely tied around 
his neck ; and his head was covered with an embroid¬ 
ered Turkish cap. Of him it may be truly said that 
he is 

•-“ in dimension and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person.” 

The General spdke to each of his friends in turn, 
and addressed with marked cordiality those with 
whom in former times he had intimate relations. He 
speaks English almost with a purity of one to the man¬ 
ner born, and with a fluency which surprises those who 
do not know how often he has visited our shores. His 
foot still occasions him at times considerable suffer¬ 
ing, and it is painful to see that he walks with a limp, 
and is obliged to support himself with a stick. Be¬ 
sides his two sons his suite consists of five persons. 
His son Menotti is twenty-two years of age, while 
Ridciotti is in his eighteenth year. The elder, who 
has often been wounded while fighting by his father’s 
side, is a young man of extremely well proportioned 
and muscular build ; and the appearance of both is 
highly intelligent and engaging. Signor Guerzoni, 

Trim TTAB li.tr.lv « mAmher of Hta Tfalian 


the acclamations of the people by showing himself 
at the windows of his apartment. 

Southampton, Monday. 

Southampton this morning was decked out like a 
lady in her bridal attire. The British and Italian 
flags waved from almost every house. Ghent or 
Antwerp could not afford better scope for a popular 
display ; and this morning, if some Rip Van Winkle 
had suddenly awoke, h % might have fancied himseK 
in a Continental city on a fete day. But it was some¬ 
thing far better than a holiday occasion. There are 
few popular festivals which might not be cheerfully 
abandoned for one in honor of Joseph Garibaldi. It 
for him fhat Southampton had decorated itself 
.. has never done for any foreign potentate, and 
that the people filled the balconies, the windows, and 
the streets, and tlwn covered the quays and the 
wharves, and as many vessels as could be crowded 
on the scene. 

The procession having been formed with Garibaldi 
in an open carriage drawn by four greys, and ac¬ 
companied by the Mayor at its head, it made its way 
along Brunswick-place. and the streets leading to the 
Bargate, which is the local Guildhall. The scene in 
the line of progress was animated in the extreme. 
There were, it is true, no triumphal arches or uphol¬ 
stery of any description ; but as far as the eye could 
reach the multitude monopolized all the space save 
what just sufficed for the carriages to thread 
their way through this human labyrinth. Every 
window and every balcony was crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen, the former waving their handker¬ 
chiefs in such numbers that it seemed as if a thou¬ 
sand miniature flags of spotless and typical white 
were fluttering in the breeze. In the street below 
the cheering was wildly enthusiastic, and mingling as 
it did with the strains of martial music and the joy¬ 
ous peals of the church bells, which had clanged out 
their welcome all the morning through, the sounds 
which reached Garibaldi’s ears must have inspired 
as well as consoled him. 

Amid such scenes was he borne to the chamber 
the Bargate, in which the ceremony of presenting the 
address was to take place. The old hall was never 
more besieged than it was this day. Those only who 
had special tickets were first admitted, otherwise the 
crush would have been fearful. When the doors 
were opened to the public a few moments sufficed to 
fill the hall, and it is creditable to the townspeople 
that when the building was full no attempt was 
made to force in a larger number, although the outer 
doors were open. As may he expected of a room 
built above a gateway, in a mediaeval period, the 
Guildhall is more quaint than convenient, and al¬ 
though it has been /estored and improved of late 
years, one-half the people assembled within its walls 
must have had considerable difficulty in either see¬ 
ing or hearing. The Mayor, attired in his robes of 
office, took the chair. General Garibaldi, who wore 
his red shirt and grey cloak, occupied the seat of 
honor on the right. The Recorder, Mr. Seely, M.P., 
and the members of the Corporation, sat on the left. 
Special accommodation was provided for a few 
ladies, and the body of the hall waB densely packed 
with the citizens, who seemed as if they had exhaled 
the hot breath of Vulcan’s forge. The ceremony was 
a very simple one, and therefore the more impressive. 
The Mayor began by introducing Gen. Garibaldi to 
the. men and women of England. Garibaldi then 
arose, and amid the most enthusiastic plaudits, sim¬ 
ply bowed his thanks. He listened with the deepest 
attention to the proceedings which followed, and his 
face wore an expression of gravity which afterwards 
might be seen to disappear with a single flash from 
his bright eye, or one smile from his ingenuous 
countenance. The Mayor addressed Garibaldi' ' 

following language : 

General : As you are aware, the object' of our meeting 
here to-day is to present an address—an address that has 
been agreed to by the Corporation of Southampton, and 
[turning to Garibaldi] General, I will take this opportunity 
ofexplainipg to you that, when I say the Corporation of 
Southampton, I believe 1 may safely add that it represents 
the feelings of the inhabitants of Southampton [“ hear,” 
and cheers]—and still further, I believe, the feelings of the 
whole British nation [loud cheers]. I can assure you, 
-General, that it has been to me a source of great pleasure, 
and I have considered it a high honor, to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking part in these proceedings [hear] ; an<f in 
doing so the only regret I have is that I am unable at this 
moment by my own voice and in my own words to convey L 
to you in adequate terms the feeling of the inhabitants of 
this town, and through them the (eelings of the nation 
[cheers]. But, General, I am certain that, so far as my 
own friends are concerned, they will excuse me if on this 
occasion I fall short, and I hope, and indeed am satisfied, 
that you also will excuse it when I tell you that the reason 
why I caunot give expression even to my own feelings, to 
say nothing of the feelings ot others, is that I cannot find 
words in which to express them [hear and cheers]. Gen¬ 
eral, your first steps on the shores of this isle will long be 
remembered, and Southampton considers itself highly 
honored In having the first opportunity of welcoming to onr 
land so noble a patriot as yourself [loud cheers]. -lam 
quite sure that in presenting an address on this occasion it 


i« secretary, who was lately a member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, has long been assGciated with 
the General. He is an active politician, and is said 
to exercise great influence over the man to whom he 
has devoted himself. Basso, who is better known as 
“ Garibaldi's chaplain,” has served with him through 
all his Italianuamnaitmsi. Ho lu a no,;.,,-. „*■ _ 


all his Italian campaigns. He is a native of Nice, and 
has been acquainted with the hero whose fortunes he 
follows for thirty years. Colonel Chambers, who is 
Garibaldi’s English secretary, is a deputy-lieutenant 
of Lancashire, a lieutenant-colonel ot the Liverpool 
volunteers, and a magistrate of that town. 

But the vessel wai now approaching the dock 
where Garibaldi was to land. The quays were lined 
with a dense concourse of spectators, who, as the 
steamer entered the dock, gave a loud and reverberat¬ 
ing cheer, which became tenfold more vociferous 
when the General appeared on the deck and ascended 
the paddle-box—firBt.however, with a true sense of | 
discipline, asking permission of the captain. In 
order that all might have an opportunity of seeing 
him he stood for some time on each paddle-box al¬ 
ternately and also on the captain’s bridge. Immedi¬ 
ately after the ship had been moored alongside the 
pier the Mayor and principal members of the Corpo¬ 
ration ascended the paddle-box and were introduced 
aLo !, r .distinguished guest. The Mayor then ad- 
He in a brief but felicitous speech, 

of Southamnt he ' s f elcome d him not only to the heart 
* Wand. He 

the feelings entertained tn be , WOrds what w ? re 
people. His name bad been^n by the Engllsl1 
most noble deeds, and w ^! ade 1 , Uustrlous b Y the 
throughout the country and tbe vf household word 
of the town of Southampton he Ww. 1°, * he name 
shores of England, and, as the chief maoL b ‘ m to the 
port at which he landed, he invited\£, t !: ate of the 

• his hospitality. To this Garibaldi replied ?¥ eive 
grateful for your welcome and accept your hospitau 
ty.” The General wliik still standing on 


6 Paddle- 1 


presenting an address on this occasion 
necessary for me to preface it with ' 


own remarks, because it would be useless, the fact oeing 
that in every house, cottage and mansion, and indeed from 
the palace and the mansion to the cottage of the meanest 
subject of this country, your noble deeds are known [hear]. 
Your gallant conduct on all occasions, your self-sacrifice 
[loud cheers and waving of hats and handkerchiefs]—and 
your devotedness to the cause which you have at heart, are 
so prominent before the people of this country that I am sat¬ 
isfied that anything I may say will rather detract from than 
add to their most hearty and cordial reception of you. Gen¬ 
eral, allow me to add, whilst I am addressing you, that I look 
upon you as a king, as a king uncrowned [loud cheers]— 
and I hope that the time will come, although may it be far 
distant, when you will wear a crown that is imperishable— 
[“ bear,” and cheers]—a crown that will never fade away 
[continued cheering]. General, as I have said before, I 
ean find no langnage adequately to express my feelings and 
the feelings of the inhabitants of this town*, and I do hope 
that we shall have the honor and the pleasure before you , 
quit this country of giving you the hospitalities of the town 
on a more extended scale [cheers]. The uncertainty of 
your arrival Th this country was to some extent—indeed I 
may say to a great extent—the cause of your not receiving 


catches a very threatening sound. So it m ust 
wye been with this valiant transgressor. Before the 
leaden messenger had sped its way to meet him, he 
had reined up short and stood stock still before the 
na Rho tw- aim and fired ; 


assailant. She then tookvdeliterate *»•»** —-- - 

and the ball struck his cap fair in front, and sent it 
flying. You may be sure, added my youthful nar¬ 
rator, the scamp did not tarry long after that. He 
scampered off - sans horse, sans cap, very much after 
the fashion of John Gilpin. The heroine of this little 
story was the daughter of the Hon. Cassius M. Olay. 


ot the Italian '“TYf; \[ aV or Iamnowgla 

to our nation, but (significantly striking his breast) 
if I had I should have considered that I had only 
done a part of my duty, and ot the duty of every 
man (loud cheers). I finish by giving you my thanks 
for your generous sympathy and kind welcome to me. 
[Hebowed and resumed his seat amid enthusiastic 
cheeriDg.] 

Isle op Wight, Tuesday. 

From Southampton Garibaldi went to Brooke 
House Isle of Wight, the residence of Mr. Seely, M.P. 
Brooke House is, of course, crowded wjth visitors. 
Among the earliest visitors of Tuesday were Alfred 
Tennyson, his wife, and their two boys—brave young 
enthusiasts the two latter in the cause of Italy. The 
noet himself, a man not given to society, and not fond 
if lions or of being himself lionized, was, we belie ve, 
much captivated by the simple and calm dignity of 
the great Italian whom he had come to meet. Alex-1 
ander Herzen, most earnest and eloquent of writers, 
vivacious and witty of talkers—Herzen of the Eolohol, 
the distinguished Russian exile—travelled down from 
London to grasp the hand of his old friend, and forth¬ 
with returned to his labors, full of delight at the 
healthy and strong condition in which Garibaldi 
seemed to be. The Earl of Shaftesbury, the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., made part of tbe day’s com¬ 
pany. It is not, we believe, any violation of privacy 
to state that the Earl of Shaftesbury brought with 
him a cordial and friendly greeting to Garibaldi 
from Lord Palmerston. 

Of Garibaldi himself it seems difficult to speak 

dthout saying over again that which has been said 

lany times already. His countless portraits, photo¬ 
graphs, and busts hive made his face and loan so 
familiar to us all that on seeing him for the first time 
one f*s as if he must have seen him often before. 
PerhaJlif any sensation of surprise is felt it is that 
eSt Italian soldier is so very fair in complexion, 
hardly wonderful that Mr. Kingsley should 
ciairn Teuton origin for a hero with so bright a com¬ 
plexion, so fair a heard and moustache. Garibaldi 
seems to have a positive genius for the picturesque. 
Rachel’s faculty of wrapping a cloth around her 
that it fell in one moment into the drapery fitted 
adorn a classic statue seems to be to some degree 
rivalled by the Italian chief. One of his favorite 
dresses is of course the gray cloak lined with scarlet, 
the famous scarlet shirt, and the gray trowsers: a I 
wonderfully picturesque costume. But he sometimes 
indulges in brighter colors and contrasts, and ap¬ 
pears draped in a showy burnous or cloak, like the 
mantle of a Knight Templar, and which, over the 
scarlet shirt, makes indeed a display such as a paint¬ 
er might well combine for striking effect. The 
Southern love of bright colors appears strong in Gar¬ 
ibaldi, but the simple and unstudied mannerB of the 
man himself banish aught of the theatric from his 
appearance. This is one of the tests whiJh he stands 
aB, perhaps, no other man could. Even if you are 
disposed to criticize coldly and call the costume fan¬ 
tastic, yet you cannot deny that on him it seems per¬ 
fectly natural. Perhdps we all like him best in the 
gray cloak and the red shirt, and most readily thus 
recognize him ; but whatever costume he wears, the 
easy unstudied grace of his manner makes it natural, 
seemly, and appropriate. ‘ 

So many enthusiasts have written in rapture of 
Garibaldi that perhaps we can use no higher terms 
of praise than to say that after all which has been 
said of him the visitor who now for the first time 
meets him face to 0 face and interchanges converse 
with him will come away not disappointed. The 
charm of perfect manhood is in him as in scarcely 
any other. Few men who ever lived could stand the 
test of being perpetually,gazed on, idolized, lionized, 
without losing some of the freshness and truthfulness 
of their nature. Garibaldi seems to have preserved 
his nature entirely fresh and true. Whatever faults 
of temperament or character he may have lie quite 
upon the surface and need not be described. They 
are the obvious and almost inevitable peculiarities of 
a generous, enthusiastic, simple-minded man. I 
no one can speak with him and not feel that there 
a nobleness in Garibaldi which pervades his whole 
nature, and influences irresistibly those with whom 
he comes in contact. It is as if one had sp^jjen with 
an antique Roman, or with Schiller’s William Tell. 
A single interview with Garibaldi is something 
Which fills the mind with an indefinable sense of ex¬ 
altation, and is an event not to be forgotten even by 
the calmest and least enthusiastic of us all. 


BY THEODORE TILTON. 


As other man have creeds, so I have mine: 

I keep the holy faith in God, in man. 

And in the angels ministrant between. 

I hold to one true church of all true souls; 
Whose churchly seal is neither bread nor wine, 


I hate all kings, and caste, and rank of birth; 
For all the sons of men are sons of God ; 

Nor limps a beggar but is nobly born; 

Nor wears a slave a yoke, nor czar a crown, 
Tbat makes him less or more than just a man. 


I stand with wondering awe before my babes, 
Till they rebuke me to a nobler life; 

I keep a faithful friendship with my friend, 
Whom loyally I serve before myself; 

I lock my lips too close to speak a 11- - 


ly hands too white to touch a bribe; 
man a debt I cannot pay, 
y of the love men ought to owe. 


_public and a more impressive demonstration than 

you have received this day. Allow me to explain to you 
that the enthusiasm which greeted you on your landing, 
and the crowds of friends who met to receive you, were all 
brought together at two hoars’ notice [hear]. I will 
detain yon, General, nor the meeting any longer, 
upon the Town Clerk to read the address —* 
agreed to [loud cheers]. 

The town clerk (Mr. Deacon) read the address : 


ss which has been 


TO GEN. GARIBALDI. 

Sis: We, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
.own of Southampton, in council assembled, avail ourselves 
of the opportunity afforded by your visit to England to give 
expression to the feeling of profound respect we entertain 
r — your public and private character, and our high appre- 
„„tion of the services you have rendered to the cause of 
your country’s liberty and independence. 

Wtoffesire also to offer you a hearty welcome on your 
,rrival in this country, and to assure you that we feel it a 
distinguished honor to be the first community to receive 
you on the shores of Britain. The lame of your great and 


and your disinterested patriotism has long been the theme 


^ratuiations'on the "occasioii'of^your^auding at^SuMiort 
We may undertake to say that nowhere in her Majesty’s 
dominions are your noble exertions in the cause of human 
freedom more highly valued than they are amnnS TT™ 
pie of Southampton. Haying learned that your cWef P ob- 
lect in visiting England is the improvement of your im- 
Loall-1. or. dnM,.l» t..., it-. tl’0 midst of Synl- 


paired health, we sincerely trust that 
pathizing friends vou will-soon be restored to complete com 
vaiescence, and that under the protection of that Divine 
Power who has preserved you through so many dancers 
and vicissitudes your valuable life may long be spared to 
eriubeen devoted 1011 ° f th6 Breat end to whieh « has hjth- 
Given under our common seal this 28th day of March 
A.D.1864. - Geokge BhintoS, Mayor. ’ 

Garibaldi listened to tbe reading of the address 
with the keenest interest and pleasure. He then 
rose to reply, and was again received with the great¬ 
est demonstrations of applause. He spoke in a loud 
resonant voice, which was distinctly heard through 
the entire building, and although he delivered his 
remarks in the English language, probably not a 
word, and certainly not a sentiment, to whieh'he gave 
utterance, was misunderstood by any one of the 
audience. He said: It is not the first time that I 
have received proo^of the sympathy of the English 
nation—proof not in words only, but in deeds (hear). 


Withal, each day, before the blessed Heaven, 
I open wide the chambers of my soul, 

And pray the Holy Ghost to enter In. 

Thus reads the fair confessron of my faith ; 

So crossed with contradictions by my life 
That now may God forgive the written lie ! 
Yet still, by help of Him whohelpeth men, 

I face two worlds and fear not life nor death. 
0 Father ! lead me by Thy hand ! ^pen. 
—Spirit of The Fair. 


[A contributor sent the following narrative to the Brook¬ 
lyn Union .-] 

Morgan’s command was encamped near by, when 
! a hard-looking customer, seated on the back of a 
sorry-looking nag, might have been seen entering the 
gate of an extensive domain in Kentucky. He I 
shambled offin great haste to a large barn standing at 
a little distance from a spacious mansion. The horse 
and rider had nearly reached the stable door whbni 
the Juno-like figure of a young lady tripped along to 
the end of a piazza and beckqped him to return. 
At this juncture I suspect the rogue began to feel that 
he had gotten himself into a scrape. He half-turned | 
on his saddle, and for a moment scrutinized the irate 
beauty; then lowering his head and ruminating a 
minute, he turned his horse around and rode back. 
Our two horsemen had by this time reached the gi 
and were now within hearing distance of the folli 
ing piquant colloquy : 

“ What are you doing here ? ” 

“ Well, Miss, you see my horse is fagged out, and I 
am bound to have another.” 

“ It so happens that I am left alone this morning, 
and I protest against it. Surely you are too good a 
soldier to disregard the remonstrance of a lady." 

“ Sorry, Miss, but it can’t be helped. If you like, 
I’ll leave mine in place of yours.” 

“ No, you will not.” 

At this stage of tbe proceedings the unrelenting 
savage turned sharply away and rode off in quest of 
his booty, and my young friend and companion ap¬ 
proached the lady. With lowering brow and com¬ 
pressed lips, 

“ She stood a moment as a Pythoness 
Stands on her tripod agonized and full 
Of inspiration, gathered from Distress. ’ 

Suddenly she wheeled around and reentered the 
door. She was gone but a moment, and when she 
emerged again her slender waist was encircled by a 
patent leather belt, from the edge of which peeped 
out two ivory-handled pistols.. She again stationed 
herself on the edge of the portico, meanwhile murmur- 
iog to herself in an undertone, as if speaking to her 
own heart, “ Perhaps he will not find me'as helpless 
as he thinks I am.” 

Presently the marauder made his appearance once 
more in the adjoining inclosure, astride his own paltry 
pony, and leading by a bridle thrown over his arm 
one of her father’s favorite horses. Like a falcon let 
loose she darted across the lawn to a partition fence, 
drew one of the pistols, and as her arm rested for a 
moment on the topmost rail, the ominous “ click ” was 
heard. 

“ It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, some twelve yards off, or so.” 

All timid creatures become paralyzed when the 


TEE DEVOTIONAL POETRY OF MR. 
WATTS. 


Two worlds there 
Whose magic j< 


FOR EVERMORE. 

re . To one our eyes we strain, 

Whose magic joys we shallnotsee ngnin. 

Bright 

Glad were on? beSfifthat-sweet realm of nevermore. 

The lover there drank her death ; 

Whose love has yielded since to change i or 
The mother kissed her child,whoseMays a 
Alas! too soon have aea 



It is perpetual Summer there. But here. 
Upon the frontier of this shadowy land, 

j^jassa. 


I have liked Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns ever 
since the time, when scarcely three years old, I was 
made to repeat, with his book in my hand, and with 
such gestures as were prescribed to me, the psalm 
beginning wjth the wwrds^ 

“ Come sound his praise abroad 
And hyms ol glory sing.” 

The critics, in general, have shown bnt stinted 
favor to Dr. Watts’s devotional poetry. Dr. Johnson 
pronounced it unsatisfactory, though he admits that 
Dr. Watts “ has done better than anybody else, what 
nobody had done well.” Southey, from whom I ex¬ 
pected something different, in that meagre memoir of 
Dr. Watts—meagre, yet interesting, so far as relates 
to bis theological opinions, which seem principally to 
have engaged Southey’sattention—alludes to Johnson’s 
opinion, yet takes no pains to controvert it. He in¬ 
deed questions Johnson’s decision against devotional 
poeiry imgeneral; hut takes no pains to show, as he 
might easily have done, tbat Watts’s book contained 
;reat many very beautiful thiDgs. 
j maintain, for my part, that Dr. Watts has done 
admirably well what he undertook to do, atd the 
proof, if I wanted any other than the pleasure with 
which I always rdad him, I find in the strong hold 
which his devotional verses have taken on the hearts 
of men in all conditions of life, and, I think, all 
varieties of religious belief. No compilation of hymns 
for the public worship f of any denomination is ever 
made without borrowing largely from Dr. Watts. 
He has been in his grave for considerably more than 
a century, yet have his psalms and hymns lost none of 
the favor which they had when they were first 
adopted by religious assemblies for public worship, 
and I believe are even now, generally speaking, in 
c0 “: I greater esteem than ever, notwithstanding that such 
poets as Doddridge, Cowper, Charles Wesley, Bar- 
bauld, and Heher have written devotional verses of 
very great merit since his time. 

The secret of this popularity lies, as it seems 
the union of strong feeling with great poetic merit. 
In what he wrote there are occasional transgressions 
against good taste, as in his versification of Solomon’s 
Song. They are slovenly lines, and even stanzas, 
but there is always great fervor and profound ear¬ 
nestness. No poet has ever expressed religious emo¬ 
tions with greater energy. He faints and languishes 
for the divine presence ; hfl deplores the wayward¬ 
ness of the human heart; he exults in the divine 
favor ; he is awed by the divine majesty; he looks 
with transport on the works of the divine hand ; he 
dwells with delight on the vision of a better life-be¬ 
yond the grave ; and all these moods of mind find 
full expression in his verse. Many of his hymns seem 
to have been dashed out in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment, as if the feeling which had taken possession of 
him could not be satisfied without expressing itself 
poetic forms. His versions of the Hebrew psalms 
e as remarkable for this as the compositions which 
he called hymns. He seems to have- first filled his 
mind with the imagery of the ancient bards, and, 
catching inspiration from them, flung his thoughts 
upon the page in a form suited to the more "' ;M “"iJ 
perfect dispensation of Christianity. 

Some of Dr. Watts’s devotional verses show that 
he possessed imagination in a high degree. What 
beautiful picture, for example, is set before us in til 
hymn beginning 

“ There is a land of pure delight.” 

In this hymn, which is too familiar to all readers to 
be transcribed here, we have the green fields of im 
mortal life with their unwithering flowers lying ii 
perpetual light; the narrow river of death, dividing 
it from the present state of being ; and the timorous 
crowd of mortals on the hither bank shivering and 
shudde ring at the thought of passing through those 
cold waters. I remember that once, on a fine Sunday 
evening in the latter part of April, coming out of the 
harbor of Havana, in a steamer moving uneasily on 
the tossing waves of the Gulf Stream, which here 
rushed against the reefs of the northern coast of 
Cuba—I had been driven to my berth by a strong 
premonition of sea-sickness—a party of;Americans 


Itswosds unruffled byAhe trija wind’ 

Yet does the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge ; 


One moment, and 
They whom we loved and lost 
Dwell in those cities, fa J from " 


within the evermore, 
long ago^ 

caromBgs soar -' 

Eternal peace have-they; 

God wipes their tears away; 

They drink that river of life which flows for evermore. 
Thither we hasten through these regions dim; 

But lo! the wide wings of the seraphim 
Shine in the jsnnset.^ On ttottifj 


deck struck ud this hymn, and when thev had 

_led sang the scarcely less beautiful one beginning 

with 

When I can read my title clear,’ 


and endatig with the stanza, 

There shall I bathe my weary soul. 

In seas of endless rest, 

And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peacelnl breast.” 

As they sang, it almost ^emed as if the sea felt the 
influence of the gentle strain and grew smoother, and 
the waves murmured more softly before the prow 
that divided them. 

I once heard a distinguished literary gentleman in 
stance trie following couplet from one of Watts’i 
hymns, as conveying to the mind images which could 
only occv.r to a poet of no common genius : 

“ Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervor of his prayer.” 

I was able to match them, or nearly so, with 
couplet from his vision of the one_hundred and 
twenty-first psalm : 

« No sun shall smite thy head by day, 

Nor the pale moon, with sickly ray, 

Shall blast thy ceuch ; no baleful sta 
Hart his malignant fire so far.” 

How pathetic is this expostulation in the one hun¬ 
dred and second psalm: 

Spare us, 0, Lord 1 aloud we pray, 

Nor let our sun go down at noon 
Thy years are one eternal day, 

And must thy children die so soo 

the one hundredth psalm 
grand stanza : 

’ll crowd thy gates with thankful songs. 

High as the heavens onr voices raise, 

A.nd earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 

Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise. 

I might refer to many other examples of like ex¬ 
cellence in these poems ; but I will mention only one 
more, the charming little funeral hymn, the eighteenth 
of the full book, beginning thus : 

“ ttear what a voice from heaven proclaims, 1 
For all the pious dead, 

Sweet is the savor of their names, 

■ J soft their sleeping bed. 

blest,’ 


How magnificently is the one 
versifiedLj closing.with this grand st 


« They die in Jesns afid: 

I know very well that poetry of a very moderate 
degree of merit not unfrequently obtaina.great popu¬ 
larity on account of its religious character, but I do 
not recollect an instance in which it has held that 
popularity long. The devotional verses of Watts 
have stood the test of time, and it seemed to me due 
to him that some of the cha^cteriatic merits by 
which they are recommended to the general mi"'’ 1 
should he pointed out. 

March 17 th, 1864. — Spirit of the Fair. 


Death op M. Vattemare.— Paris, April 8.—Very 
many Americans will hear with sadness that their 


country’s constant, ardent, ever-ready, serviceable 
friend, Mr. Alexander Vattemare, closed his long life 
yesterday. The lasts year of it have been devoted 
with untiring zeal to the “ System of International 
Exchange,” of which he was author. An exchange 
particularly between France and the United States, 
not only of books and other good things, but of friend¬ 
ly sentiments and personal services. There is now 
at the Hotel de Ville a library of some twelve thou¬ 
sand books published in America about America, all 
obtained and given to the City of Paris by him. In 
return, he sent equivalent values in the shape of 
French, Dutch, Swiss, and other publications to our 
American public libraries. Misrepresentations and 
misapprehensions, originating some in pitiful trading 
jealousies, some in the inability of selfish persons to 
comprehend the generous enthusiasm of the man, the 
most excusable in ignorance of the facts of 
the case, have sometimes got foul breath and slan¬ 
dered his disinterested labors. I speak from knowledge 
that an acquaintance with which I was honored.for 
twelve years gives me, when I say that M. Vattemare 
gave his time and latterly his health to the good 
cause for love of the cause; the sums allowed him 
by some of our State Legislatures did not pay the 
necessary expenses of his bureau, the operation of 
which he carried on at a positive direct loss of money. 
His indirect loss from neglecting his private affairs 
his ardor for his “ systime " was grave. No Ame¬ 
rican ever called upon him—and hundreds have 
sailed—for any aid that M. Vattemare could render 
which he did not render promptly, zealously. In this 
kind of well-doing he was never weary, nor in recall¬ 
ing any attentions that had been paid to him—I 
trust they borrowed none_ of their remembered en¬ 
chantment from distance—in his visits to our country. 
For though the thoroughest of Frenchmen, and hav¬ 
ing served once, almost in his boyhood, as surgeon 
in°the armies of Empire, his large humanity made 
him look kindly on all men, and his singular affection 
for our country made him claim fellow-citizenship 
w ith us. To-morrow we follow tbe good man to bis 
■Cor. Tribune. 


m tos forward. with its happier store 
Of forests green ana deep. 
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-Dublin University Magazine. 


WAR'S DOINGS TO ONE FAMILY, 


If I could do justice to the stories of fortitude, 
loyalty and loss, ■which sometimes reach us from 
these sanitary rooms! About two weeks ago a 
woman arrived there with the remains of her son, 
who had served in the army three years; and had he 
lived a few months longer, would have been sixteen 
years of age. I have his story from a member of the 
committee. In August, 1861, being then 12 years 
old, James Henry-enlisted as drummer ~ 


illage Lc 
Philadelphia,”; 


17th New Hampshire regiment, where he served 14 
months. He then reenlisted, and served 9 months 
the 19 th New Hampshire regiment, and again, 

January 1864, enlisted for three years in the 1st 
Maine heavy artillery. He died in March at Fort 
Sumner hospital. The toother said this boy, who 
was evidently her pet, her Benjamin, had been the' 
first of the family to enlist; shortly after, his father 
enlisted, served a year in the 10th Maine regiment, 
and died at Lynchburg. In the same month of the 
father’s death, another son enlisted, in the 17th 

Maine regiment, was in battle at Gettysburg, and has _ 

never since been heard from. During the same year I „ 
too, the third and last son enlisted in the 11th United Pe 

States regulars, was wounded in the head at Gettys- . 

burg, discharged for permanent disability, and is 
now at home, imbecile from his wound. The care of 
the mother, an infirm grandparent, and an imbecile 
brother, had fallen upon the little drummer boy. 

Being small of stature, besides his youth, he could not 
earn a man’s wages, and proposed reenlisting. His 
mother had forebodings, and remonstrated; but he 
reminded her of his former good fortune, of the 
bounty money, of a time when the war should be 
over; and she consented. He served two months, 
and here were his ashes ! The mother behaved with 
Roman firmness. She would not say that she 
gretted giving up her all to the war : “ The country 
needed them, and it was only right they should go.” 
Drawing nearenithe fire, she remarked, “ I feel chilly; 

I sat at the end of-the car last night, for the sake of 
bringing home Jemmy’s drum ; I did not like to take 
up so much room by the stove.” Ah, think of that 
little lone home in Maine, with nothing left 
dear as Jemmy's silent drum; and think now many 
such desolate homes there -—" 
Springfield Republican. 


e in the land \—Gor. 


WASHINGTON SPELLING. 


descriptive 


Round the corner “ Oysters are supplied to famles 
every stile.” That’s negro spelling, though ; but 
between you and me there is some spelling and punc¬ 
tuation in Washington which cannot be^palmed off| tmTij 
that"“ ASHILIiING BELLHANGER ” has his sign. 

Lest anybody, new to town, should he seduced into 
the hope of getting a hell hung for a shilling, I will 
just say that, with the requisite stops, the accent 
comes on the first letter, and worthy Mr. Shilling 
plies his trade at the usual Washington prices. “No 
more dead-heds will B lowed to play billiards here 
more,” until recently graced the billiard saloon 

_le of our principal hotels. To-day “ oislers,” are 

being served up in a white man’s saloon ; and some¬ 
where in the vicinity of “ Gth ” street “ mutton-sAops,” 
well cooked, are advertised for sale. These and like 
solecisms serve to mark the difference between the 
workmen of the South and the “ greasy mechanics 
of the North. The laboring classes here are just ai 
much poisoned and enervated by contiguity with 
slaves as the higher classes have been by ownership. 

Tell a man that work makes a dog of him, that no 
degree of intelligence, that no measure of thrift, can 
cover up the brand of toil; set before him, and in 
daily competition with him, human chattels, cheated 
out of the rights of manhood, and, unless some rare 
and God-given instinct compels him to burst the iron 
fetters of social presstlre, he will sink spiritless into 
his prescribed place. Of course this is as it should 
be. Mechanics, laborers and slaves havn’t any right 
to know how to spell, or even read and write. Such 
accomplishments are contrary to blood, to breeding 
and an aristocratic monopoly of the fine arts. ‘' 
the North we don’t see such spelling, right in 
heart of a city, over white iron’s doors. There the 
working classes are untrammelled save by the bonds 
of circumstance. These they may freely break by 
force of will or brain. No child is thrust out by 
obscurity of birth from the great highway to earth’s 
best gifts. On, still on, toils the persistent, reliant, 
noble soul; until he of the hard, broad hands, “ the 
greasy mechanic,” through faith and achievement, is 
counted fit to stand before kings. Ignoble pervert¬ 
ing this of the sublime privileges of the favored few ; 
but a most common trick of nature when her motley 

S of children are left free to workout their own 
But the schoolmaster is abroad. The 
smart negro for whom I write weekly letters to two 
valiant soldier, sons at Newbern, who devours the 
papers, which he cannot read,'with wistful eyes, 
brings his little six-year-old, red-jacketed and white- 
collared boy, book-in-hand, to show me what freedom 
and free schools are doing for black children. 
“Oxsters,” won’t be served in every “ stile ” by the next I 
generation, black or white. A dozen years hence the 
“ Uncle Hannibals ” and “Aunt Lucindas ” wont send 
their love to their hraYe nephews second hand.- 
Wash, Cor. Springfield Republican. ^ 


grave.- 


American Investigations in the Interior 
Africa.—A collection of Arabic books, published by 
the American missionaries at Beirut, in Syria was 
sent from New York some months ago, for the pur¬ 
pose of transmission into the kingdom of Foulah (the 
country of the Fallas or FeUatahs), and, if possible 
further eastward, among the eight or ten Mahomme- i 
dan States beyond it. Arrangements had previously 
been made with Presidents Benson and Roberts of Li 
bena, for their diffusion. As each volume contained 
a list of questions in Arabic, with requests for re¬ 
plies, it is believed that valuable information will ere i 
l?cg be obtained through this agency concernine 
civilized nations inhabiting the interior of Africa or 
of tribes which seem to have attained to a consider¬ 
able degree of civilization. The plan on which this 
enterprise has been commenced was devised manv 
years ago by Mr. Theodore Dwight, of New York 
Secretary of the American Ethnographical Society who 
has been for twenty years prosecuting inquiries by all 
means within his reach into the condition of the in¬ 
habitants of Central Africa, and seeking some mode 
of communicating with them. Evidence of the utility 
of this mode of obtaining information from that terra 
incognita has been lately furnished by the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, President uf the newly-planned Syrian College,, 
who states the remarkable fact that the existence of 
the old Mahommedan kingdoms, which border the. 
great Sahara jjong the Southern boundary, and 
several others adjoining, had been overlooked and 
unknown even in Syria, as well as in America and 
Europe. In December last the English newspapers 
announced the “astounding discovery,” then just 
made by Swiss missionaries in Abyssinia, who 
thought they might send them Arabic hooks if they 
were themselves supplied. It is gratifying to know 
that the learned Secretary of the American Ethno¬ 
logical Society had already institute® inquiries in 

and transmitted books to those Mussulman States._ 

National Intelligencer. ' 


Nothing calls forth the soul like a consciousness 
of being dedicated to a sublime work, in which il 
lustrious beings are our associates, and of which the 
consequences are interminable.— Channing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FEMALE COLLto 
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P ROCLAMATION OF FREEDOM.-Fine I 
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